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EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  use  the  word  democracy  in 
the  usually  understood  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  think 
of  it,  then,  as  that  form  of  government  in  which  the  people 
as  a  whole  legislate  and  choose  their  executive  and  judicial 
officers  either  directly,  as  in  the  New  England  town  meet¬ 
ing,  or  thru  representatives,  as  in  our  state  and  nation. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  his  True  and  false  democracy 
says,  “Jealousy  of  power  honestly  gained  and  justly  exer¬ 
cised,  envy  of  attainment  or  of  possession,  are  character¬ 
istics  of  the  mob,  not  of  the  people ;  of  a  democracy  which 
is  false,  not  of  a  democracy  which  is  true.  False  democ¬ 
racy  shouts  every  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  average. 
True  democracy  cries  all  men  up  to  the  heights  of  their 
fullest  capacity  for  service  and  achievement.  The  two 
sides  are  everlastingly  at  war.  The  future  of  this  nation, 
as  the  future  of  the  world,  is  bound  up  with  the  hope  of 
a  true  democracy  that  builds  itself  on  liberty.” 

All  of  us  are  intensely  interested  in  the  perpetuity  of 
our  institutions,  and  are  greatly  concerned  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  true  democracy  shall  prevail.  We  desire  the 
people  rather  than  the  mob  to  rule.  [We  are  anxious,  and 
all  true  citizens  are  anxious,  that  the  individual  shall  lift 
himself  above  the  level  of  the  average  and  achieve  every¬ 
thing  that  is  possible.  These  interests  and  desires  of  ours 
all  point  to  a  close  relation  between  democracy  and  edu¬ 
cation. 
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The  first  settlers  of  New  England  came  here  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago  with  definite  notions  in  regard  to  liberty, 
education,  religion,  and  self-government.  They  had  not 
been  here  long  until  they  gave  expression  to  their  ideas 
in  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  town  meeting.  They 
believed  that  liberty  and  self-government  had  a  moral 
and  religious  basis.  They  were  wise  enough  to  know  that 
both  were  impossible  unless  the  people  were  intelligent. 
They  had  no  use  for  the  kind  of  caste  that  had  troubled 
them  in  the  old  world.  They  readily  recognized  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  came  as  a  result  of  intellectual  superiority. 
The  leadership  of  educated  men  was  everywhere  recognized. 
This  idea  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy  has  left  traces  which 
are  still  occasionally  evident.  There  are  yet  those  who 
believe  that  education  beyond  the  elementary  school 
is  only  for  the  select  and  elect.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  they  have  been  endowed  with  power  to  select 
the  elect.  Whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of  a  few  as  to  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  educational  opportunity  the  great  masses  of 
our  people  have  always  believed  that  the  individual  should 
be  urged  to  learn  all  and  do  all  that  his  capabilities  permit. 
In  harmony  with  this  general  view,  towns,  cities,  states, 
and  the  nation,  have  all  contributed  freely,  almost  lav¬ 
ishly,  to  the  cause  of  education. 

This  twentieth  century  received  from  the  nineteenth 
a  wonderful  heritage.  Of  all  the  centuries  in  history  the 
nineteenth  stands  out  conspicuously  as  one  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  century  in  which  man  worked  out  his 
freedom  in  the  physical  world  more  completely  than  ever 
before.  He  brought  the  various  forces  of  nature  under 
control  and  learned  how  to  use  them  for  his  own  purposes. 
He  annihilated  time  and  distance  and  thereby  made  the 
world  remarkably  small.  By  this  same  process  he  enlarged 
his  interests  and  thereby  made  his  own  world  very  much 
larger  than  the  world  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  also  very  successful  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  intellectual  freedom.  It  produced  broad  and  orig¬ 
inal  thinkers  in  every  field  of  intellectual  effort.  It  devel- 
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oped  men  with  courage  to  follow  truth  wherever  she  might 
lead  them.  The  nineteenth  century  was  also  conspicuous 
for  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  and  spiritual 
upbuilding.  The  ideals  of  men  were  raised  to  a  higher 
level.  Men’s  thoughtfulness  for  each  other  was  made 
greater  than  ever  before. 

As  a  result  of  the  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  life  that  is  very  complex. 
It  is  not  now  possible  for  one  to  live  to  himself,  however 
much  he  may  desire  to  do  so.  His  life  and  interests  are 
wrapped  up  with  the  lives  and  interests  of  thousands  of 
others.  The  failure  of  any  individual  to  perform  his  duty 
affects  others  in  an  ever- widening  circle.  The  luxuries  of 
yesterday  are  our  present  necessities.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  this  complex  life  problems  are  presented  requiring  great 
skill  for  their  solution.  The  great  number  of  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  us  makes  it  evident  that  this  century 
will  be  extremely  strenuous.  It  will  need  efficient  and  cour¬ 
ageous  workers.  This  century  will  place  its  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  man  who  accomplishes  desirable  ends. 
It  will  care  but  little  for  the  ancestry  of  the  man,  but  much 
for  the  sort  of  ancestor  he  will  make.  Its  judgments  will 
rest  upon  the  character  and  accomplishments  of  the  man 
himself.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  predict  that  the  present 
century  wdll  be  more  democratic  than  any  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  It  will  be  the  century  of  the  common  man. 

The  opening  years  of  this  century  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  a  state  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  All  estab¬ 
lished  institutions  have  been  and  are  being  critically  ex¬ 
amined,  and  fearlessly  criticised.  Schools  and  various 
institutions  for  intellectual  development  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  especially  severe  criticism.  Methods,  aims,  and 
results  have  been  alike  held  up  to  public  scorn.  The 
critics  have  often  been  those  who  know  but  little  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  who  have  struck  upon  some  minor  defect  and 
magnified  it  until  it  has  obscured  all  the  good  things  that 
are  being  accomplished.  That  the  schools  of  this  country 
are  not  perfect  is  admitted  by  all.  That  they  are  far 
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better  than  many  of  our  critics  would  have  us  believe  is 
readily  evident  to  every  careful  observer.  Our  schools 
need  criticism  but  it  should  be  of  the  constructive  rather 
than  of  the  destructive  type.  The  quack  with  his  ready¬ 
made  cure-all  should  receive  scant  courtesy.  It  is  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  that  so  many  of  our  very  best  trained  and  most 
competent  authorities  upon  educational  matters  are  today 
engaged  in  the  careful  study  of  present  conditions  with  a 
view  to  reorganization  for  better  results. 

No  government  by  the  people  can  be  much  better  than 
the  people  themselves.  The  people  in  this  country, 
whether  it  be  in  town,  municipal,  state,  or  national  affairs, 
are  getting  just  about  what  they  want.  The  government  itself 
can  not  get  much  in  advance  nor  very  much  behind  the 
common  consensus  of  the  people.  It  is  very  essential  in 
a  government  by  the  people  that  gains  be  held.  Our 
country  has  been  fortunate  in  having  its  fundamental 
law  of  such  a  character  that  sudden  and  revolutionary 
changes  are  difficult  to  make.  What  the  people  decide 
upon  in  their  moments  of  calm  judgment  when  they  are 
at  their  best  should  be  securely  held  against  the  spasmodic 
notions  that  come  as  a  result  of  demagogic  agitation.  The 
system  of  checks  written  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  state 
and  nation  have  long  since  proved  their  wisdom  and  value. 
The  most  fundamental  reason  why  thoro  and  complete 
education  of  all  the  people  is  necessary  in  a  democracy 
is  that  the  democracy  itself  may  be  saved  from  sudden  and 
destructive  changes. 

The  public  school  is  an  organized  ally  of  the  government 
in  a  country  like  ours.  Perhaps  it  is  not  doing  all  that  it 
should  do  as  a  good  ally.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
things  that  possibly  should  be  strest  more  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

Many  foreign  critics  have  called  attention  to  our  general 
lack  of  respect  for  law.  As  a  people  we  do  not  have  that 
reverence  for  the  laws  of  the  land  that  is  certainly  found 
in  the  peoples  of  some  other  countries.  Every  school 
ought  to  be  a  center  where  respect  for  law  and  obedience 
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to  law  are  inculcated.  The  school  can  not  accomplish  all 
that  should  be  done  unless  it  has  the  assistance  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Obedience  and  reverence  within  the  schoolroom 
for  a  few  hours  of  the  day  are  easily  offset  by  a  spirit  of  law¬ 
lessness  that  may  pervade  the  community  itself.  There 
is  great  need,  therefore,  for  cooperation  between  citizens 
and  schools  if  the  coming  generation  is  to  have  a  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  law.  A  proper  respect  for  law  will  make 
the  problems  of  government  much  easier  and  simpler  than 
they  now  are.  The  school  can  do  much  in  this  field  by 
teaching  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country  is  a  duty 
which  the  individual  owes  to  his  country  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  benefits  which  the  country  bestows  on  him.  The 
relation  of  one  to  his  city,  to  his  state,  and  to  his  nation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  child  to  parent.  The  study  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  history  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  lessons  of  duty. 
Proper  teaching  ought  to  make  obligations  so  clear  that 
respect  for  law  will  tend  to  become  a  fixt  virtue. 

The  tasks  of  life  today  are  difficult  ones.  The  individual 
who  succeeds  must  be  willing  to  do  hard  things  and  should 
be  trained  so  that  he  will  get  pleasure  from  the  doing  of  them. 
It  is  probably  true  that  within  the  last  two  decades  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  school 
work  required  and  to  make  easier  that  which  is  demanded. 
The  soft  pedagogy  advocated  by  many  has  had  a  bad 
effect.  Boys  and  girls  have  come  to  believe  that  they 
should  do  in  school  only  the  things  that  are  easy  and 
pleasant  and  that  they  should  avoid  the  subjects  that  call 
for  hard  work.  Parents  often  join  with  their  children  in 
the  attempt  to  have  the  difficult  things  omitted  from  their 
course  of  study.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  return,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  old  pedagogy  that  emphasizes  work  and 
that  will  make  the  school  a  real  workshop.  Much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  the  young  people  find  in  school  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  lack  of  definite  and  difficult  tasks.  Such  tasks 
make  the  school  a  place  of  business.  More  work  required 
in  the  school  will  not  make  it  a  dreary  place.  It  will, 
rather,  give  it  that  air  of  real  life,  that  seriousness  of  pur- 
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pose,  that  will  make  it  attractive  to  youth.  I  pity  that 
youth  w'ho  has  never  grown  tired  at  his  school  tasks  and 
who  has  never  felt  the  thrill  of  joy  that  comes  thru  the  suc¬ 
cessful  doing  of  a  hard  thing.  Such  a  youth  will  go  out 
into  the  busy  world  with  little  preparation  for  its  duties 
and  problems.  As  men  and  women  we  are  too  anxious  to 
shield  the  young  people  of  today,  particularly  if  they  are 
our  young  people,  from  the  exposures  and  hardships  that 
made  us  what  we  are.  We  need  to  remember  that  strength, 
whether  of  muscle,  mind,  or  spirit,  comes  only  as  the  result 
of  severe  tests.  The  school  ought  to  supply  these  tests  in 
sufficient  number  to  develop  courage  in  attacking  them  and 
skill  in  mastering  them.  By  doing  this  the  school  will  help 
to  train  citizens  who  will  have  the  courage  to  attack  the 
problems  of  civic  life  and  the  perseverance  to  work  at  these 
problems  until  the  correct  answers  are  found. 

The  pOAver  to  think  straight  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  a  democracy.  He  is  a  good  citizen  who  determines  his 
actions  by  reason.  He  is  a  bad  citizen  whose  actions  are 
determined  by  caprice  or  by  the  illogical  reasoning  of  some¬ 
one  else.  The  schools  might  possibly  do  more  than  they 
have  done  in  training  young  people  to  think  at  least  three 
thoughts  in  a  straight  line.  Much  of  the  work  of  elementary 
education  consists  of  forming  acquaintance  with  that  com¬ 
mon  know'ledge  which  the  race  has  found  necessary  and 
useful.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
this  knowledge  by  the  presentation  of  problems  that  call 
for  careful  reasoning.  If  the  whole  school  program  is  shaped 
so  that  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  make  necessary  inferences 
and  draw  definite  conclusions  at  every  point  he  will  come 
out  of  school  with  a  mind  somewhat  trained  in  logical 
thinking.  Such  training  will  form  the  habit  of  bringing 
reason  to  bear  upon  all  propositions  that  are  presented. 
The  demagogue  has  but  little  power  over  the  individual 
who  brings  to  bear  upon  his  arguments  the  cold  logic  of 
reason. 

Much  of  the  trouble  that  comes  to  man  in  his  problems 
and  to  government  in  its  problems  is  due  to  the  credulity 
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of  the  masses.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  believe  what  we 
hear.  Some  of  us  who  act  upon  the  old  maxim,  “Do  not 
believe  more  than  half  you  hear,”  are  not  careful  to  choose 
the  right  half.  It  is  a  common  experience  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  executive  work  that  much  of  their  time  must 
be  used  in  correcting  the  notions  of  people  who  have  be¬ 
lieved  things  that  are  not  so.  Most  ears  apparently  itch 
for  the  strange  and  the  unusual.  The  school  offers  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  to  lay  foundations  of  intelligence  that  will 
prevent  easy  credulity  in  later  years.  If  the  school  should 
require,  year  after  year,  reason  and  evidence  for  the  faith 
of  its  pupils,  a  habit  would  be  formed  that  would  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  service  to  the  mature  citizen.  Citizens  so  trained 
would  be  more  eager  to  believe  good  than  evil.  They  would 
make  it  easier  for  public  servants  to  render  wise  and  efficient 
service.  With  such  a  citizenship  we  would  have  less 
muck-raking  and  more  hay-raking. 

Critics  have  said  that  one  of  the  elements  of  weakness 
in  a  democracy  is  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  have  faith  in 
knowledge.  I  think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  many  of  our 
troubles  come  because  of  this  lack  of  faith.  In  a  gov¬ 
ernment  like  ours  the  individual  gets  official  power  because 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  the  franchise  have  desig¬ 
nated  him  as  their  choice.  We  sometimes  fail  to  con¬ 
sider  that  official  power  and  expert  knowledge  are  two 
very  different  things.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  the 
chief  engineer  of  a  state  may  secure  his  position  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  citizens.  This  majority,  however,  does 
not  endow  him  with  the  skill  to  make  good  roads  and  con¬ 
struct  safe  bridges.  Such  skill  rests  upon  knowledge  that 
has  come  by  long  years  of  hard  study  and  experience.  In 
1862  Lincoln  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Morril 
Act  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  in  each  of  the  states 
of  the  Union.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  would  at  once  give  agriculture  a  forward  impetus 
and  place  it  upon  a  scientific  basis.  The  facts  are,  however, 
that  it  was  almost  forty  years  after  the  establishment  of 
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the  first  agricultural  college  before  results  were  noticeable 
in  the  agricultural  work  of  the  country.  Those  engaged 
in  agriculture  simply  refused  to  pin  their  faith  to  knowledge 
that  could  be  written  down  in  books  or  learned  in  labora¬ 
tories.  Even  today  thousands  of  farmers  may  be  found 
who  do  not  believe  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  book 
farming.  What  has  been  true  of  agricultural  interests 
has  been  equally  true  in  other  industries.  Several  great 
railroads  have  recently  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  correct 
mistakes  in  the  construction  of  their  roads  that  should 
never  have  been  made.  These  mistakes  were  made  because 
those  in  charge  either  did  not  have  knowledge  or  had  no 
faith  in  knowledge.  .One  of  the  best  services  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  country  can  render  is  to  teach  the 
youth  of  the  land  that  everything  is  controlled  by  the 
operation  of  law,  that  it  is  possible  to  know  the  law,  and 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  obey  it.  Ignorance  of  a  scientific  truth 
is  absolutely  no  defense  for  the  individual  who  gets  in  the 
way  of  that  truth.  A  citizenship  filled  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  a  faith  in  knowledge,  and  a  determination  to 
be  guided  by  knowledge  will  insure  the  preservation  of  all 
that  is  best  in  our  institutions. 

Life  on  this  planet  will  always  require  that  most  of  us 
engage  in  productive  industries.  We  can  never  get  away 
from  the  necessity  of  being  “hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.”  The  complex  life  of  the  present  demands  that 
more  wood  be  hewn  and  more  water  drawn.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  present  high  plane  of  living.  Greater 
production  requires  more  careful  and  more  efficient  direc¬ 
tion.  Hence,  the  present  need  for  leaders  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  common  schools  may  render  a  great 
service  by  discovering,  encouraging,  and  developing  those 
who  give  evidence  that  they  possess  leadership  ability. 
We  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subnormal  child 
and  get  much  just  praise  for  our  success  in  dealing  with 
him.  This  is  right.  Should  we  not  also  give  great  care 
to  the  gifted  child  and  thus  secure  the  praise  of  the  world 
for  another  name  added  to  its  roll  of  leaders? 
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In  all  the  relations  of  life,  whatever  they  may  be,  civic, 
business,  or  social,  a  good  perspective  is  necessary.  It  is 
essential  that  everything  be  given  its  right  proportions. 
Many  of  our  most  needed  reforms  fail  because  those  in  charge 
exalt  them  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real,  merit.  They 
attempt  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  sun  when  they  hardly 
deserve  a  place  in  the  moon.  The  work  of  the  school  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity  for  long-continued  training  in  proper 
proportions.  In  the  various  subjects  of  study  attention 
should  be  centered  upon  the  parts  of  real  and  controlling 
value.  Parts  of  minor  value  should  be  past  over  lightly. 
It  is  surprizing  how  many  little  things  one  need  not  learn 
if  he  learn  the  big  things  upon  which  the  little  ones  depend. 
Our  government  would  be  more  stable  and  secure  if  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  were  trained  so  that  the  over¬ 
emphasis  of  a  minor  matter  in  a  political  campaign  would 
not  disturb  their  equilibrium. 

To  be  a  good  member  of  any  institution  two  things  are 
necessary,  strong  individualism  and  equally  strong  power 
of  cooperation.  The  proper  interrelation  and  harmonious 
adjustment  of  these  two  elements  produce  strength.  All 
institutions  demand  strong  men  with  individual  power  of 
initiative.  The  institution,  however,  will  not  be  strong 
unless  the  individuals  composing  it  can,  when  occasion  de¬ 
mands,  sink  their  individuality  and  act  together  as  a  unit. 
The  desirable  man  is  a  partisan  as  an  individual  but  a 
patriot  as  a  citizen.  The  school  furnishes  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  two  seemingly 
contradictory  forces — the  individual  and  the  team.  The 
organization  of  the  school  calls  for  team  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  instruction  and  personal  contact  of  teacher 
and  pupil  tend  toward  the  development  of  the  individual. 
If  the  school  keeps  constantly  as  its  ideal,  the  proper  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  individual  and  the  team,  there  may  be 
developed  a  citizenship  that  will  have  a  proper  state  and 
municipal  spirit. 

Our  age  is,  perhaps,  more  materialistic  than  it  should  be. 
We  Americans,  because  of  the  necessity  of  developing*  a  new 
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country,  have  been  compelled  to  give  so  much  time  to  the 
material  side  of  life  that  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit  have 
been  somewhat  neglected.  If  our  institutions  are  to  endure 
and  we  are  to  hold  the  high  level  we  have  attained,  we  must 
center  our  affections  upon  something  more  enduring  than 
material  needs.  We  should  get  out  of  the  habit  of  inquir¬ 
ing  about  every  philanthropist,  social  worker,  or  doer  of 
good  deeds.  What  is  there  in  it  for  him?  We  can  only  do 
this  by  increasing  our  faith  in  unseen  but  eternal  things. 
The  people  need  to  have  ideals  of  honor,  right,  and  justice, 
apart  from  and  independent  of  material  ends.  The  school 
has  the  opportunity,  thru  literature,  music,  and  art,  to 
fill  the  mind  of  youth  with  visions  of  enduring  worth  that 
are  bound  to  find  expression  in  deeds  of  righteousness. 
The  development  of  school  music  and  art  and  the  larger 
use  of  literature  which  has  characterized  the  work  of  the 
last  few  decades  promises  to  fix  ideals  that  will  control 
and  direct  the  highest  kind  of  service.  It  is  valuable  to 
have  people  dream  of  big  things.  Every  accomplishment 
of  value  first  exists  as  an  ideal.  It  is  the  lure  of  the  ideal 
that  holds  us  to  our  course  and  makes  us  happy  to  labor 
and  sacrifice. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  mainly  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  I  desire  now  to  turn  to  the  field  of  higher  education 
and  consider  its  relations  to  democracy.  All  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  really  public  whether  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  state,  the  municipality,  or  by  private  or 
institutional  wealth.  They  must  serve  the  interests  of 
the  people  or  they  will  not  long  exist.  The  field  of  service 
of  the  institution  supported  by  taxation  is,  perhaps,  neces¬ 
sarily  larger  than  that  of  the  privately  supported  institu¬ 
tion.  The  publicly  supported  institution  has  three  im¬ 
portant  duties:  to  teach  the  knowledge  that  now  is,  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  in  usable  form  among  the  people.  All  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  render  the  first  service,  many  the 
second,  and  an  increasing  number  the  third.  The  institu¬ 
tion  that  renders  service  in  any  of  these  forms  is  an  ally 
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of  democracy.  ]lt  is  necessary  that  an  increasing  number 
of  men  and  women  should  be  familiar  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  world  has  found  useful  and  necessary.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge 
should  be  continually  extended,  for  it  is  by  this  means  that 
the  increasing  wants  of  men  can  be  met  and  that  the  higher 
standards  of  living  can  be  maintained.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  that  knowledge,  in  usable  form,  be  disseminated 
to  all  the  people  that  can  profit  by  it. 

University  extension  work  which  is  now  being  developed 
so  as  to  include  nearly  all  industries  and  forms  of  culture 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  educational  movement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  is  making  real,  to  the  men  and  women  of  all 
ages,  the  idea  that  education  is  a  life  process  and  that  it 
can  never  be  finished.  It  makes  it  possible  for  those  who 
were  short  in  opportunity  in  youth  to  improve  themselves 
now  and  thus  make  up  for  their  early  loss.  It  makes  for 
contentment  in  the  fields  of  hard  labor  because  it  provides 
better  ways  of  doing  things  and  keeps  the  mind  active.  It 
adds  to  the  resources  of  the  country  by  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.  It  raises  the  level  of  life  because  it  provides  more 
leisure  and  furnishes  wise  ways  for  using  it.  It  makes  all 
the  problems  of  government  easier  because  those  governed 
are  wiser  and  happier.  It  promotes  true  democracy  be¬ 
cause  it  embraces  the  appreciation  of  the  best. 

What  can  we  do  to  improve  conditions,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  best  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy?  Fortunately,  we  can  do  much.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  a  statement 
by  Carlyle,  “So  soon  as  men  get  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  a  thing,  they  do  infallibly  set  about  arranging  it,  facili¬ 
tating  it,  forwarding  it,  and  rest  not  till  in  some  approxi¬ 
mate  degree  they  have  accomplished  it.”  Certainly  at 
this  time  as  at  no  other,  men  are  investigating,  criticising, 
and  discussing  our  educational  principles  and  practises 
and  our  governmental  failures  and  problems. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  integrity,  wisdom,  and 
spirit  of  the  great  army  of  schoolteachers  from  the  little 
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woman  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  august  doctor  of  phil¬ 
osophy  in  the  graduate  school.  No  body  of  public  servants 
is  more  loyal  or  self-sacrificing.  The  teacher,  in  reality, 
is  an  officer  of  the  state,  and  is  so  recognized  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  education  will  never  be  all  it  should  be  until 
American  teachers  are  so  recognized.  The  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  pension  system  for  teachers  is  a  splendid  beginning 
of  such  recognition.  This  has  come  as  the  result  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  agitation  by  teachers.  It  has  revealed  the 
beginning  of  a  professional  class  spirit  among  teachers. 
This  spirit  should  be  developed  until  teaching  is  as  well 
recognized  a  profession  as  law  or  medicine.  -ly 

Education  is  a  subject  in  which  the  average  man  feels 
that  he  is  a  qualified  expert.  That  he  is  not  is  evidenced 
by  his  extravagant  demands  and  baseless  criticisms.  The 
public  needs  more  knowledge  about  educational  aims  and 
methods.  This  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  given  to 
the  public  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Teacher-parent 
organizations  are  doing  good  service.  They  have  invariably 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  school  and  in  a 
greater  willingness  to  vote  more  to  make  the  school  still 
more  effective.  Possibly  as  teachers  we  have  been  too  con¬ 
servative  and  have  too  often  held  ourselves  aloof  from 
our  fellows.  Doubtless  the  strength  and  unity  of  other 
professions  have’  been  determined  in  large  part  by  the 
participation  of  the  members  in  public  affairs  and  their 
eagerness  to  explain  and  exalt  their  profession.  We  should 
profit  by  their  example. 

Several  members  of  our  national  Congress  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  were  called  from  the  teacher’s  desk. 
The  worthy  governors  of  the  three  great  commonwealths, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  schoolteachers. 
The  distinguished  occupant  of  the  White  House,  once 
referred  to  as  Professor  Wilson,  is  now  recognized  as  a 
wise  statesman  who  is  guiding  our  nation  safely  thru  these 
troublesome  times.  These  men,  successful  in  high  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  positions,  prove  that  the  profession 
of  teaching  does  not  unfit  one  for  direct  service_.to  his  gov- 
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eminent.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  profession  that  can 
furnish  from  its  ranks  such  notable  servants  of  the  people. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  honor  our  profession  more  and 
serve  it  better  because  of  these  brothers  of  ours  who  are 
rendering  such  signal  public  service. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  service  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  renew  our  faith  in  her  fundamental  laws,  her 
institutions,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  liberty  for  which 
she  stands.  Let  us  cultivate  and  teach  a  belief  in  our 
people  and  in  the  possibilities  of  their  brain  and  brawn. 
Let  us  help  to  make  sure  a  common  reliance  in  the  honesty 
and  dependability  of  our  citizens.  Our  past  is  secure  in 
history.  Let  us  consider  it  only  as  it  can  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  present.  The  present  is  ours, 
full  of  duties  and  loaded  with  responsibilities.  May  it  be 
for  us  an  opportunity  for  optimistic  and  productive  work. 
The  future  is  before  us  full  of  hope.  If  we,  the  teachers 
of  this  land,  do  our  whole  duty  profit  will  come  from  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  the  duties  of  the  present  will  be  per¬ 
formed  with  joy,  and  the  hope  of  the  future  will  ultimately 
be  realized.  Democracy  will  be  secure  in  the  hearts  of 
an  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship  which  oiu:  labors 
will  make  and  perpetuate.  Democracy  and  education, 
loyal  allies,  each  dependent  upon  the  other,  will  stand  as  a 
sign  that  government  by  the  people  shall  never  perish 
from  the  earth.  Robert  J.  AlEy 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

Schools  have  always  reflected  the  dominant  interests  of 
the  thoughtful  and  aggressive  groups  in  society.  These 
interests  determine  the  general  aims  of  education,  which 
in  turn  govern  the  organization  of  the  material  which  is 
to  be  included  in  the  courses  of  study  in  schools.  When 
these  aggressive  groups  are  small  and  homogeneous,  as  in 
the  “democratic”  aristocracy  of  the  Greeks,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  courses  of  study  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  The  schools  are  conservative  institutions,  and 
whenever  there  is  a  rapid  change  in  the  dominant  interests 
of  society  the  schools  lag  behind  and  are  criticized  as  the 
sepulchers  of  a  dead  culture.  It  is  in  such  a  period  of  un¬ 
rest  that  we  at  present  find  ourselves.  On  every  hand 
we  see  in  our  high  schools  new  forms  of  organization,  new 
courses,  new  methods,  new  points  of  view  promulgated, 
and  ever-present  criticism  of  existing  conditions  both  from 
within  and  without  the  schools. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  this  reorganization  is  to  be 
found  in  the  social  and  economic  changes  that  have  within 
less  than  half  a  century  popularized  the  high  school.  The 
Latin  grammar  school  existed  for  the  training  of  the 
youth  destined  for  professional  life.  The  early  high  schools 
were  organized  to  give  a  less  specialized  training  to  groups 
not  going  to  colleges,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
popular  secondary  education,  and  the  high  school  was 
soon  transformed  into  a  preparatory  institution.  As  such 
it  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  increase 
in  wealth,  the  rising  social  standards  due  partly  to  the 
increase  in  urban  population,  and  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  political  life  which  places  a  high  premium 
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upon  an  educated  electorate  have  made  it  necessary  and 
easy  for  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  our  youth  to 
spend  a  few  years  in  a  secondary  school.  The  general 
course  of  this  development  may  be  indicated  briefly  by 
the  following  statistics:  The  enrolment  in  the  high  schools 
in  1880  was  about  336,000;  in  1900  it  was  649,951;  in 
1910  it  had  risen  to  1,115,326;  and  at  present  there  are 
about  a  million  and  a  half  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools.^ 
For  several  decades  after  this  increase  in  enrolment  began 
there  was  an  effort  to  continue  along  old  lines.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  of  the  people  were  being  given  a  training  de¬ 
signed  particularly  to  fit  the  leisure  and  professional  class 
for  college.  It  mattered  not  for  a  time,  that  an  abnormally 
large  number  dropt  out  of  school  before  completing  the 
course  or  that  thousands  of  children  were  led  away  from 
agriculture  and  other  productive  pursuits  in  which  they 
were  needed  and  for  which  they  were  well  qualified,  into  the 
soft-handed  occupation  and  various  professions  for  which 
they  were  not  adapted  and  in  which  they  were  not  needed. 
There  came  at  length,  how’ever,  a  general  recognition  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  was  not  adapted  to  present- 
day  needs,  and  a  movement  toward  reorganization  was 
soon  under  way. 

Out  of  the  haze  of  criticism  and  the  chaos  of  Experiment 
have  come  certain  educational  principles  which  are  giving 
unity  to  the  movement  toward  what  is  virtually  a  new  high 
school.  We  can  present  these  principles  only  very  sche¬ 
matically.  There  is  a  changing  conception  of  the  aim  of 
secondary  education,  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 
(i)  The  modern  high  school  must  start  with  the  needs  of 
the  students  as  a  center.  It  must  consider  the  desires  and 
life-work,  not  of  the  chosen  few,  but  of  the  children  of  all 
the  people.  Its  chief  function  is  not  to  select  but  to  develop. 
The  new  purpose  has  been  clearly  stated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  high  school  teachers:  “Our  mission  is  not 
scholarship  but  service,  not  books  but  boys,  not  culture 

‘  Figures  are  from  the  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  years  named. 
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but  citizens,  and,  in  America  always  was,  tho  we  who  should 
have  known  it  best  were  ignorant  of  it.  No  city  collects 
its  taxes  and  supports  us  for  the  care  of  anything  but  its 
children.  We  are  no  skimmers  of  the  community’s  cream 
but  the  caretakers  of  the  youth.  We  are  not  perpetuators 
of  a  classic  culture  and  no  one  hires  us  so  to  be,  but  we  are 
in  the  business  of  helping  boys  to  grow  to  men,  girls  to  women 
all  able  and  disposed  to  advance  the  public  good.”^  (2) 
High  schools  should  endeavor  to  extend  universal,  free 
education,  and  to  stand  for  equality  of  opportunity.  This 
equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be  secured,  not  as  in  the  past 
by  offering  the  same  intellectual  pabulum  to  all,  but  by 
providing  a  rich  curriculum  of  subjects  and  activities  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  all  important  groups  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  (3)  The  idea  of  culture  must  be  modernized  and 
reinterpreted  in  terms  of  present-day  needs,  in  terms  of  the 
dominant  social  ideal  of  service  to  society.  To  do  this 
will  involve  the  reorganization  and  elimination  of  much 
that  has  been  held  in  the  past  the  sacred  heritage  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  group  of  our  youth  who  past  thru  the 
secondary  schools.  It  will  include  also  the  reorganization 
for  teaching  purposes  of  the  materials  of  culture  which  have 
been  so  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  realms  of  science, 
economics,  industry  and  sociology  in  the  last  century — 
and  finally  a  culture  related  to  modern  life. 

Four  principles  of  method  are  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  practical  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
modern  high  school,  (i)  There  is  a  great  loss  of  energy 
and  mental  efficiency  in  a  long  preparatory  period  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  studies  which  are  to  the  individual  student  uninter¬ 
esting  because  he  can  not  see  how  they  can  have  any  vital 
relationship  to  the  life  for  which  he  is  preparing.  Too 
many  of  our  university  freshmen  are  already  intellectually 
blas6.  (2)  Because  of  the  richness  of  subject  matter  in 
the  high  school  curriculum  there  must  be  a  more  rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  principle  of  selection.  There  should  be  a 
change  from  the  common  practise  of  accomplishing  a 
*  Quoted  by  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  School  review,  October,  1916,  p.  571. 
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minimum  of  training  with  a  maximum  of  material. 
Dewey  has  stated  the  need  for  this  change  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “Any  examination  of  prevailing  modes 
of  instruction  will  show  that  the  mere  bulk  of  matter 
communicated  in  books  and  lectures  tends  to  swamp 
the  native  and  active  interests  operative  in  intelligent 
behavior  and  in  the  acquaintanceship  it  brings.  This 
matter  remains  unassimilated,  unorganized,  not  really 
understood.  It  stands  on  a  dead  level,  hostile  to  the  selec¬ 
tive  arrangement  characteristic  of  thinking.”  The  dogma 
of  thoroness  which  has  broken  down  because  students 
were  expected  to  cover  so  many  subjects  must  be  rehabili¬ 
tated  and  applied  to  the  essentials  in  the  various  courses. 
(3)  The  students,  having  been  led  to  a  mastery  of  these 
essentials  so  that  they  have  tools  with  which  to  think, 
should  be  given  more  practise  in  the  use  and  application 
of  the  knowledge  gained.  (4)  All  courses,  but  particularly 
courses  in  physical  sciences,  social  sciences,  applied  sciences 
and  English,  should  contain  much  illustrative  material 
and  supplementary  work  dealing  with  community  life. 
This  is  felt  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  vitalize  instruction, 
avoid  academic  isolation  of  the  school,  and  arouse  intelligent 
social  and  civic  interests  in  high  school  students. 

We  turn  now  to  the  discussion  of  another  group  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  affected  more  directly  the  content  of  the 
curriculum.  The  high  school  should  reflect  in  its  curricu¬ 
lum  the  major  industries  and  social  needs  of  the  community. 
The  community  high  school  and  the  differentiated  curricu¬ 
lum  in  which  those  courses  are  strongest  which  relate  most 
directly  and  vitally  to  the  community  life  are  the  results 
of  the  recognition  of  this  principle.  There  is  a  growing 
belief  that  desirable  social  attitudes  can  best  be  cultivated 
thru  the  practical  study  of  the  social  sciences  and  the 
organization  for  educational  purposes  of  the  social  activities 
of  the  school.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  growing  belief 
in  this  principle  by  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  social 
and  economic  history,  and  by  the  introduction  of  elementary 
courses  in  economics  and  sociology  in  a  few  of  our  high 
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schools.  Vocational  and  pre- vocational  instruction  should 
be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  function  of  the  high  school. 
Poise  and  sense  of  responsibility  come  from  a  growing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  trade  or  business.  In  preparing  our  boys  and 
girls  for  nothing  in  particular  we  have  left  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  stability  of 
character  and  have  made  ourselves  partly  responsible 
for  the  drifting  and  lack  of  direction  that  manifests  itself 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  youth.  The  relation  of  educa¬ 
tional  effort  to  the  demands  of  efficient  citizenship  has  been 
too  long  neglected.  A  flamboyant  patriotism,  based 
upon  brief  studies  of  biased  American  History,  memorized 
sections  of  the  constitution  and  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  machinery  of  government  have  proved  inadequate 
to  meet  satisfactorily  the  complex  demands  of  modern  citi¬ 
zenship.  Community  civics,  sociology,  and  a  study  of  a 
few  of  our  great  civic  problems  in  an  intensive  and  thoro- 
going  way  is  beginning  to  supplement  or  replace  the  old 
formal  type  of  training  for  citizenship.  In  the  sciences, 
those  phases  of  the  subject  which  have  a  direct  relation 
to  every-day  life  should  be  given  a  larger  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  than  in  the  past.  Pure  science  must,  in  a  measure, 
give  way  to  applied  science.  Under  the  elective  system 
this  transition  is  apparently  taking  place  in  our  secondary 
schools.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  pointed  out  that  from  1900  to  1910  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  physical  geography  and  physiology 
lost  ground  in  our  high  schools  so  far  as  student  elections 
were  concerned.^  Professor  Downing  secures  comfort  from 
the  belief  that  these  students  have  not  been  completely 
lost  to  science.  He  presents  some  evidence  to  show  that 
the  loss  in  the  pure  sciences  is  partially  compensated  by 
increases  in  the  realm  of  applied  science.^  Mathematics 
also  should  be  vitalized  and  made  more  practical.  Our 
reconstruction  of  the  idea  of  formal  discipline  and  the 
prevailing  emphasis  upon  the  practical  aspects  of  all  sub- 

*  Report,  1910,  Vol.  II,  p.  1139. 

*  Science,  February  12,  1915. 
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jects  are  bringing  about  and  should  bring  about  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  for  teaching  purposes  of  the  subject  of  mathematics. 
English  should  be  reorganized  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  In  this  reorganization,  which  is  gradually  divorcing 
the  English  work  from  the  classical,  grammatical,  analytic 
method  which  it  inherited  from  Latin,  the  purposes  of  train¬ 
ing  students  to  speak  and  write  fluently  and  forcefully 
and  to  enjoy  good  literature  should  be  kept  continually 
in  mind.  In  general,  first  place  in  the  curriculum  should 
be  given  to  those  subjects  which  prepare  most  directly 
for  social,  civic  and  industrial  efficiency.  The  curriculum 
should  include  a  core  of  constants  fixt  by  common  social 
needs,  electives  for  the  development  of  individual  capacities 
and  adaptation  to  community  needs,  and  the  skilful  organ¬ 
ization  for  educational  purposes  of  student  social,  athletic 
and  literary  activities.  More  of  our  high  school  education 
should  be  in  the  active  voice.  Action  on  the  part  of  high 
school  administrators  and  teachers  in  accordance  with  these 
principles  is  gradually  bringing  about  a  more  or  less  complete 
reorganization  of  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  all 
the  studies  in  the  curriculum. 

Social  Sciences.  History  has  been  coming  rapidly  to  the 
front  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  1910  indicates  that  in  the  period 
from  1900  to  1910  the  percentage  of  high  school  students 
studying  history  had  increased  from  38.16  to  55.03.®  More 
recent  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  not  available, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  a  high  rate  of  increase  is  being 
maintained.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  students  taking 
history  increased  greatly,  but  the  point  of  view  and  content 
of  the  subject  have  changed  remarkably.  The  early 
history,  introduced  under  the  influence  of  patriotism  and 
nationalism,®  was  national,  political  and  strongly  partisan. 
It  emphasized  unduly  national  politics,  wars,  and  a  few 

®  Vol.  II,  p.  1139. 

®  History  secured  its  first  legal  status  in  the  high  schools  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  law  of  1827  which  required  the  teaching  of  history  in  high  schools 
located  in  towns  of  500  families. 
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great  characters  in  our  national  life.  The  new  history, 
dominated  by  ideals  of  social  service,  utilitarianism  and  our 
recent  economic  development,  has  led  to  an  emphasis  upon 
the  study  of  social  life,  local  or  community  history,  and 
the  broad  phases  of  our  economic  development  along 
with  typical,  intensive  studies  in  special  fields.  The 
new  point  of  view,  as  it  affects  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  social  sciences,  has  been  formulated  thus  by 
the  Committee  on  Social  Studies:^  “Facts,  conditions,  the¬ 
ories  and  activities  that  do  not  contribute  rather  directly  to 
the  appreciation  of  methods  of  human  betterment  have  no 
claim.”  The  committee  proposes  five  units  of  social 
studies  for  the  high  schools:  (i)  Community  civics  and 
a  survey  of  vocations;  (2)  European  history  to  1700  (in¬ 
cluding  English  and  American  colonial  history) ;  (3)  Euro¬ 
pean  history  since  1700;  (4)  United  States  history  since 
1760  (including  current  events);  and  (5)  economics  and 
civic  theory  and  practise.®  The  committee  emphasizes 
its  belief  that  the  high  schools  should  include  in  their  courses 
such  topics  as  vocational  resources,  community  health, 
housing  and  the  home,  public  recreation,  good  roads,  com¬ 
munity  education,  poverty,  crime  and  reform,  family  in¬ 
come,  savings  banks  and  life  insurance,  human  rights  versus 
property  rights,  impulsive  action  of  mobs,  the  selfish  con¬ 
servation  of  tradition,  and  public  utilities.®  Courses  which 
combine  a  few  of  these  elementary  phases  of  economics 
and  sociology  are  being  given  in  a  goodly  number  of  our 
high  schools,  and  a  larger  number  are  broadening  the  regu¬ 
lar  history  courses  to  include  these  topics. 

Sciences.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  statistics 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  1910,  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
sciences  in  the  high  schools  have  been  losing  rapidly  in  the 
percentage  of  student  elections.  Downing,  after  a  careful 
study  designed  to  determine  whether  the  figures  given 
by  the  Commissioner’s  Report  really  represented  the  true 


^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  41,  p.  17. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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situation  in  the  high  schools,  conies  to  the  conclusion  that 
thei;e  was  a  rapid  rise  in  enrolments  in  science,  1890-95; 
a  decline,  1895-1900;  a  sharper  decline,  1900-05;  a 
sharp  rise,  1905-10;  and  that  since  1905  the  enrolment 
in  the  sciences  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
other  subject  except  English.®  One  can  almost  imagine 
that  in  these  figures  he  reads  the  development  of  judgment 
and  counter  judgment  in  the  minds  of  the  students  in  our 
high  schools.  About  1890  laboratory  sciences  began  to 
be  generally  introduced  into  the  high  schools.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  both  students  and  teacher  should  say.  Here  is  a 
worthy  subject.  It  will  put  us  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of 
our  time,  help  us  to  understand  the  life  about  us,  and  aid 
us  in  more  efficient  living.  From  1895  to  1905  students 
were  deciding  that  science  is  not  as  valuable  as  we  have 
been  led  to  expect.  It  touches  our  daily  lives  at  very  few 
points.  We  spend  our  time  in  the  use  of  instruments  we 
can  not  afford,  to  ascertain  results  we  do  not  need,  with  a 
precision  that  we  can  not  appreciate.  About  1905  began 
the  agitation  for  a  more  practical  science,  and  applied  sci¬ 
ence  courses  were  introduced.  The  students  again  took 
heart.  They  tasted  of  the  new  courses,  found  them  good 
and  spread  the  news  among  their  fellows.  Since  that  time 
enrolments  in  science  have  mounted  steadily  upward  in 
those  schools  where  the  change  of  emphasis  from  pure  to 
applied  science  has  taken  place. 

The  most  pronounced  change  in  response  to  the  new 
point  of  view  has  been  the  organization  of  the  course  in 
general  science,  which  has  commonly  taken  the  place  of 
physiography,  physiology  or  botany  as  a  first  year  science. 
This  course  disregards  the  traditional  lines  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  high  school  sciences,  and  presents  material  from 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  or  physiology  if  the  facts  from 
these  various  sciences  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  the  class.  This  course  has  been  criticized  as  lack¬ 
ing  unity,  disciplinary  value,  and  as  being  poorly  taught. 
In  some  schools  all  of  these  criticisms  have  been  just. 

*  Science,  February  12,  1915. 
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General  science  courses  have  at  times  lacked  unity  because 
teachers  have  not  appreciated  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  course  or  have  not  had  time  to  organize  the  material 
to  be  presented  in  accordance  with  this  purpose.  They 
have  consequently  patched  together  sections  from  various 
sciences  and  presented  the  material  in  a  hurried  and  slip¬ 
shod  manner.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  general 
science  course  is  the  understanding  of  the  more  important 
of  the  phenomena  of  every-day  hfe  that  are  susceptible 
of  scientific  explanation.  If  this  purpose  is  recognized  and 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  material,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  course  should  not  be  developed  that  should 
have  a  logical  unity  that  would  be  far  more  apparent  to 
the  students  than  is  the  logical  organization  of  our  text¬ 
books  at  present.  That  this  difficulty  is  imagined  rather 
than  real  is  shown  by  Briggs.  He  says,  “When  seeking 
to  learn  the  best  ways  of  extinguishing  fires,  of  conserving 
health,  or  of  saving  money,  nobody  cares  whether  his  data 
is  from  botany,  or  histology,  physics  or  archaeology.” 
When  the  courses  have  been  organized  in  accordance  with 
this  central  purpose,  when  standard  laboratory  work  is 
done,  and  teachers  are  thoroly  familiarized  with  the  new  point 
of  view  embodied  in  the  course  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
study  should  not  be  as  highly  disciplinary  as  any  other 
first  year  science.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
will  be  more  disciplinary  than  the  old-line  science  courses, 
as  it  will  stimulate  students  to  use  their  minds  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  practical  rather  than  remotely  theoretical  problems. 

In  response  to  this  demand  for  a  science  more  closely 
related  to  life  has  come  also  a  tendency  to  differentiate  in 
large  high  schools  the  last  part  of  the  work  in  physics 
and  chemistry  for  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Tower,  of  the  Engle¬ 
wood  High  School  at  Chicago,  experimented  with  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  sexes  for  the  work  in  physics.  He  reports 
that  the  experiment  was  wholly  successful;  that  it  was 
favored  by  8o%  of  those  segregated;  that  the  boys  cov¬ 
ered  from  io%  to  25%  more  ground  than  under  the  old 
Teachers  College  record,  January,  1916,  p.  26. 
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plan;  that  the  girls  stood  approximately  25%  higher  in 
their  examinations;  and  that  physics  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  elective  science,  75%  of  the  students  electing  the  subject 
in  1 9 14-15.  A  considerable  amount  of  differentiation  of 
experiments  and  work  is  of  course  possible  without  com¬ 
plete  segregation. 

English.  The  nineteenth  century  ideal  of  literature 
work  in  the  high  schools  was  dominated  by  college  entrance 
requirements  and  emphasized  the  intensive,  analytical 
study  of  a  few  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  In  com¬ 
position  grammatical  correctness,  written  work,  and  the 
development  of  style  were  the  predominant  purposes. 
The  reorganization  of  the  subject  of  Enghsh  has,  in  general, 
followed  the  same  lines  as  that  in  science.  In  literature 
the  long-established  classic  is  no  longer  the  only  material 
offered  in  these  courses.  The  best  in  modern  Hteratiure 
is  finding  a  place.  A  few  schools  are  offering  courses  in 
the  modern  novel  and  American  literature.  More  books 
are  being  read  for  appreciation  and  broad  understanding, 
as  an  adult  reads  a  book.  The  better  magazines  are  being 
used,  and  there  is  a  well-defined  effort  to  develop  the  library 
habit.  The  ultimate  results  of  the  nineteenth  century 
type  of  English  study  were  frequently  hazy  memories  of  a 
few  classics,  most  of  which  students  did  not  like.  The 
gap  between  literature  and  life  was  never  bridged  by  the 
average  student.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  plan 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  reading  habits  which  will 
continue  the  education  of  our  high  school  students  thru- 
out  life.  In  composition,  teachers  no  longer  blindly 
follow  the  text.  It  is  used  merely  as  a  guide.  A  consistent 
effort  is  made  to  select  the  topics  for  themes  in  fields  that 
the  students  know  something  about  or  are  interested  in 
learning  something  about.  Oral  expression,  which  in  every¬ 
day  life  is  much  more  important  than  written  expression, 
is  coming  into  its  own  in  our  high  schools.  There  is  less 
emphasis  upon  rules  and  style  in  writing,  and  more  upon 
value  of  the  content  and  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  Writing  and  speaking  upon  current  topics  is 
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a  common  practise.  Some  teachers  are  endeavoring  to 
overcome  the  isolation  of  the  English  department  by  a 
systematic  effort  to  use  and  to  check  up  the  work  of  their 
students  in  other  departments  of  the  high  school.  A  few 
of  our  larger  high  schools  are  offering  elective  courses  in 
public  speaking, 'dramatics,  short  story  writing,  and  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Modern  Languages.  The  movement  toward  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  shall  be  more  closely  related  to  life  has  made 
itself  felt  also  in  the  departments  of  modern  languages  in 
our  high  schools.  Perhaps  its  most  important  result 
has  been  the  inclusion  of  Spanish  in  the  curriculum.  In 
many  high  schools,  particularly  in  our  western  states,  the 
course  in  Spanish  has  proved  more  popular  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  than  either  French  or  German.  The  instruction 
in  modem  languages  has  frequently  been  criticized  by  vis¬ 
itors  from  foreign  lands  as  the  most  inefficient  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  our  high  schools.  There  has  been  unquestion¬ 
ably  much  justification  for  this  criticism.  The  chief  causes 
for  this  condition  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  that  our  smaller 
high  schools  have  offered  brief  courses  in  too  many  lan¬ 
guages.  Students  have  consequently  been  led  to  dabble 
in  foreign  languages  rather  than  to  master  them.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  teaching  students  to  translate  rather 
than  to  read  the  language.  Conversation,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  mastery  of  any  language,  has 
been  usually  neglected.  Our  teachers  have  been  poorly 
prepared.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  our  smaller 
high  schools  to  offer  three  years  of  two  languages  than  two 
years  of  three  languages,  as  is  frequently  done  at  present. 
The  classes  would  be  larger.  Teachers  could  be  more  easily 
secured  who  had  adequate  training.  Many  more  students 
would  take  the  third  year’s  work,  and  consequently  carry 
the  languages  to  a  point  where  they  could  read  them  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency,  and  acquire  a  suffi¬ 
cient  speaking  vocabulary  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  the  country  whose  language  they  are  studying.  The 
teaching  of  French  and  German  has  in  general  followed  the 
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method  developed  for  the  study  of  Latin.  This  method 
has  commonly  involved  grammar  and  a  little  composition 
the  first  year;  a  little  grammar  and  much  translation 
and  composition  the  second  year;  and  more  translation 
for  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  results  of  this  method, 
even  after  the  full  four  years’  study  of  one  language,  which 
is  very  much  the  exception  in  our  high  schools,  have  been 
rather  discouraging.  Students  are  unable  to  translate 
even  the  texts  they  have  been  using  without  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary.  Most  of  them  can  not  read  the  language 
at  all.  Their  writing  is  labored  and  halting  and  full  of 
errors.  The  poor  instruction  which  we  find  in  many  for¬ 
eign  language  classes  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  but 
the  fault  of  the  system  by  which  they  have  been  trained 
in  high  school  and  university.  The  principal  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  an  effort  to  remedy  these  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  work  in  modern  languages  are  the  wider  use 
of  the  modified  direct  method  involving  much  oral  drill 
and  simple  reading  without  translation  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  speaking  power  and  ability  to  think  in  the  language 
studied;  much  outside  reading;  international  and  inter¬ 
scholastic  correspondence;  the  prescription  in  our  large 
high  schools  of  a  year  of  study  abroad  as  a  necessary  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  teacher;  beginning  languages  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  There  is,  however,  little  effort  apparent 
to  limit  the  number  of  languages  given  by  the  high  schools 
or  taken  by  individual  students. 

Ancient  Languages.  Greek  has  practically  past  out  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools.  According  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910,“  only 
seventy-five  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
students  in  the  United  States  were  studying  Greek.  Forty- 
nine  percent  of  them  were  studying  Latin  in  1910,  and  the 
decrease  since  1900  had  been  only  a  little  more  than  one 
percent.  These  are  the  latest  general  figures  available. 
Latin  was  then  holding  its  own,  but  it  seems  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  next  general  census  of  our  high  schools  will 
“  Vol.  II,  p.  1 139. 
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show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  electing  this 
subject.  In  many  individual  schools  this  movement  is 
apparent.  Latin  courses  are  being  eliminated  or  curtailed. 
Latin  teachers  are  being  transferred  to  work  in  English, 
and  within  the  year  I  have  heard  three  teachers  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  Latin  express  a  wish  that  they  had  chosen 
some  other  subject.  During  the  dominance  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  disciplinarian  ideal  of  education  the  study  of  Latin 
was  easily  justified,  but  in  the  face  of  the  rising  tide  of 
emphasis  upon  practical  and  efficient  social  service  the 
advocates  of  the  subject  are  having  a  more  difficult  time. 
Articles  have  been  written  and  exhibits  prepared  to  show 
that  Latin  is  a  practical  subject  in  line  with  the  needs 
and  tendencies  of  modern  life.  The  Committee  on  Ancient 
Languages,  which  recognizes  clearly  the  danger  in  which 
Latin  stands,  suggests  among  other  things  that  the  study 
of  Caesar  be  discontinued  in  the  second  year  and  that 
in  its  place  stories  be  written  or  translated  by  some  gifted 
lover  of  Latin  and  children.  That  is,  we  should  clothe 
a  good  English  story  in  a  Latin  dress  for  the  sake  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  dress.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  vitalize 
the  work  in  Latin  by  relating  it  more  closely  to  English 
grammar  and  English  word  forms.  The  direct  method  is 
also  being  used  to  a  limited  extent  by  some  of  the  best 
Latin  teachers. 

Mathematics.  Mathematics,  along  with  the  classics 
and  many  other  subjects,  has  been  placed  on  trial  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  practical  value  for  the  mass  of 
our  people.  Mathematicians  and  educators  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  this  jury  of  the  people.  They  have 
testified  freely  against  themselves.  Some  have  even  pro¬ 
nounced  their  own  sentences.  The  point  of  view  is  changing 
rapidly.  The  prevailing  practise  is  changing  slowly.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  movement  toward  a  more  concrete,  practical  type  of 

Bulletin  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1913,  No.  41,  p.  32-40. 
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mathematics  is  world-wide.  Smith  calls  attention  to 
what  he  feels  is  a  danger  in  the  present  movement  toward 
the  so-called  practical  mathematics  in  these  words:  “The 
natural  temptation  in  the  nervous  atmosphere  of  America 
is  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  mob  and  to  proceed  at  once 
to  lynch  Euclid  and  everyone  who  stands  for  that  for  which 
the  Elements  has  stood  these  two  thousand  years.  It 
behooves  one  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  mob  when  it  is 
pitched  in  a  certain  key.  The  request  of  the  people  appears 
to  the  writer  not  unreasonable.  They  ask  merely  that 
they  shall  no  longer  be  required  to  take  subjects  which  are 
of  no  practical  value  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  subjects 
which  are  of  vital  interest  and  importance  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life.  Not  only  in  the  lynching  of  Euclid  but  in 
the  elimination  of  many  of  the  inapplicable  problems  in 
algebra  do  we  find  an  answer  to  the  general  public  demand 
for  a  more  practical  education.  More  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  the  equation  and  accuracy  in  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions,  and  a  consistent  effort  is  being  made  to  prepare 
students  directly  for  work  in  the  sciences  and  in  practical 
fields. 

The  mathematics  courses  are  being  organized  in  some 
high  schools  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  A  few  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  in  combining  for  first  year 
work  the  more  practical  phases  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
but  these  have  not  met  with  very  marked  success.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  in  our  high  schools  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  mathematics  required  and  to  excuse  altogether 
those  students  who  are  lacking  in  both  interest  and  ability 
in  mathematics  and  whose  subsequent  life-work  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  no  very  insistent  demands  for  skill  in  that 
field. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Subjects.  These  important 
lines  of  work  we  must  pass  with  but  a  word.  They  are  a 

Miller,  G.  A.,  “Reform  in  mathematical  instruction,”  Science,  Vol. 
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direct  response  to  the  demand  for  an  education  more  closely 
related  to  life.  The  commercial  departments  developed 
first  in  our  high  schools,  and  the  work  has  proved  to  be  very 
popular  with  students  both  in  cities  and  rural  communities. 
Many  of  our  high  schools  are  graduating  from  these  courses 
boys  and  girls  who,  with  a  few  months’  practise,  are  able 
to  do  efficient  work  as  stenographers  and  bookkeepers. 
In  our  larger  cities  about  30%  of  the  boys  and  girls  are 
taking  the  commercial  course.^®  We  are  probably  spend¬ 
ing  more  for  the  commercial  course  than  for  any  other 
single  course  in  our  high  schools,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  commercial  departments  are  limiting  their  efforts  so 
closely  to  the  training  of  clerks  and  stenographers.  The 
agricultural  high  school  and  the  agricultural  course  are 
becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  curriculums  of 
the  rural  schools,  and  both  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability,  as  they  will  be  powerful  agencies  in 
initiating  a  back  to  the  land  movement  and  in  making 
country  life  more  attractive  and  more  remunerative  also. 
In  many  of  our  larger  high  schools  the  forge,  the  turning 
lathe,  the  paint  brush,  and  even  the  second-hand  “flivver” 
are  playing  their  part  in  the  worthy  business  of  helping 
the  boys  to  find  something  in  the  world  of  industry  that 
they  like  to  do  and  can  do  well  enough  to  make  a  living  at 
it.^^  The  academic  isolation  of  our  high  schools  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  they  are  today,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  most  closely  and  vitally  related  to  the  life  of 
the  people  of  any  of  our  educational  institutions. 

James  Reed  Young 

University  of  Nevada 

Thompson,  F.  V.,  Commercial  education  in  public  secondary  schools^ 

p.  4-6. 

Twelve  lines  of  industrial  work  were  being  given  at  the  Emerson 
school  at  Gary,  Indiana,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  several  years  ago. 


Ill 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM* 


The  curriculum  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
discussion  is,  I  take  it,  that  of  the  college  and  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  articulating  therewith.  An  attempt  to  analyze 
its  most  constructive  elements  is  certainly  timely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  women’s  colleges  at  least.  One  of 
them  has  recently  revised  its  curriculum;  several  others, 
including  my  own,  are  in  the  throes  of  faculty  discussion 
on  this  intricate  and  perplexing  subject. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that,  in  such  discussions, 
as  well  as  in  their  daily  teaching,  faculties  should  realize 
thoroly  the  need  of  a  constructive  attitude  of  mind.  We 
academic  persons  are  still  a  little  too  apt  to  stick  to  the 
line  of  destructive  criticism  rather  than  constructive  up¬ 
building  ;  to  pierce  with  gentle  irony  the  fallacies  of  current 
beliefs,  movements  and  ideals,  rather  than  to  single  out 
the  elements  in  them  of  constructive  worth  and  build  upon 
these ;  to  lay  the  main  emphasis  on  suppressing  in  students 
relics  of  old  superstitions,  and  the  absurdities  of  youthful 
ardor,  rather  than  on  guiding  into  sounder  paths  this 
ardent  enthusiasm,  crystallizing  its  aims  in  saner  and  firmer 
form,  and  constructing  for  it  tools  with  which  to  achieve 
these  ideals. 

I  still  find  in  some  quarters  relics  of  a  certain  notion  of 
the  free  elective  system  prevalent  some  years  ago — the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  college  curriculum  as  a  kind  of  game  or  race 
participated  in  by  all  the  subjects.  The  goal  is  election 
by  students.  Fair  play  requires  that  no  subject  be  handi- 
capt;  that  none  receives  unfair  advantage  by  being  pre¬ 
scribed.  Students  should  be  just  as  free  to  take  Egypt- 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Decem¬ 
ber  I,  1916. 
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ology  as  modem  American  History;  no  more  compelled 
to  study  French  than  metallurgy.  This  conception  of  the 
curriculum  is  due,  I  suppose,  partly  to  our  departmental 
system,  to  the  notion  that  departments  are  rivals  for  the 
attention  of  students  and  that  no  one  of  them  should 
have  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  others. 

From  this  view  I  dissent  strongly.  The  faculty  should 
not  thus  escape  its  responsibility  of  deciding  what  sub¬ 
jects  or  fields  of  knowledge  or  types  of  work  are  on  the  whole 
of  the  greatest  general  value  to  the  student,  and  ensuring 
that  he  experience  all  these.  The  decision  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  not  for  that  reason  to  be  avoided. 

What  elements  in  the  curriculum,  then,  are  of  real  con¬ 
structive  value  for  the  student?  I  am  considering  first 
the  constmction  of  the  tools  which  the  educated  human 
being  is  to  use  in  the  process  of  life.  Prominent  among 
these  is  a  command  of  the  mother  tongue.  We  nearly  all 
recognize  the  necessity  of  written  English;  we  do  not  so 
widely  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  spoken  English 
and  of  the  voice  as  a  tool  of  life.  The  curriculum  should 
of  course  require  the  development  of  these  instmments. 

Similar  tools,  tho  less  vital  ones,  are  foreign  languages. 
The  exigencies  of  time  probably  prevent  our  requiring  more 
than  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  two  of  these.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  difficult  to  decide  which  two  are  of 
the  greatest  constructive  value.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  a  student’s  later  life.  Greek  as  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  culture,  inspiration  and  joy; 
Latin  as  a  general  key  to  language;  French  as  the  best 
international  medium  and  the  tongue  of  the  most  civilized 
of  modern  nations;  German  to  unlock  treasures  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge;  Italian  as  a  pathway  to  Renaissance 
literature;  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  soon  Russian  as 
practical  tools  for  new  commercial  relations  as  well  as  for 
broadening  international  acquaintance — all  these  have 
undeniable  claims.  Perhaps  free  choice  of  two  should  be 
allowed ;  or  we  might  ask  for  one  ancient  and  one  modern 
tongue;  or  for  French  and  any  other  language. 
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As  another  tool  we  may,  I  think,  regard  a  reasonable 
stock  of  information,  enough  to  enable  us  to  understand 
such  books,  articles  and  conversation  as  the  average  edu¬ 
cated  person  is  Hkely  to  encounter.  In  much  modern  edu¬ 
cational  discussion  we  forget  that  it  is  a  handy  thing  to 
have  in  one’s  mind  a  few  hard  facts.  It  is  well  to  know, 
roughly,  that  somebody  called  Shakespeare  wrote  a  tragedy 
called  Hamlet,  and  that  he  lived  after  another  poet  called 
Chaucer  and  shortly  before  still  another  called  Milton.  A 
fact  or  two  about  Martin  Luther  and  Napoleon,  even  about 
Pericles  or  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Charlemagne,  may  not  be 
entirely  amiss.  The  origin  of  the  Electoral  College  or  the 
nature  of  wireless  waves  may  be  a  handy  bit  of  information 
at  times.  Of  course  we  forget  most  of  the  solid  facts  pur¬ 
veyed  to  us  in  school  and  college,  but  we  remember  a  few, 
and  students  should  certainly  be  obliged  to  cover  some  gen¬ 
eral  information  courses  in  history,  literature,  politics  and 
natural  science,  to  build  up  at  least  a  modest  store  of  mere 
facts. 

A  tool  of  vital  importance  and  of  the  very  greatest  con¬ 
structive  value  is  a  trained  mind,  a  well-adjusted,  smoothly 
running  mental  machine,  what  Huxley  called  “a  clear,  cold 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be 
turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well 
as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind.”  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
unfashionable  today  to  speak  of  mental  training,  that  a 
large  number  of  educational  theorists  at  present  disbelieve 
in  the  possibility  of  it,  holding  rather  the  theory  of  the 
non- transferability  of  discipline  from  one  subject  to  another. 
This  theory  is  occasionally  pushed,  I  believe,  to  absurd  ex¬ 
tremes.  Surely  mental  habits  can  be  formed,  good  habits 
and  bad  habits.  Most  minds  of  fair  quality  can  be  trained 
to  moderately  good  habits  of  accuracy,  concentration, 
thoroness.  They  can  be  trained  to  collect,  classify  and 
digest  facts,  to  get  at  the  essence  of  an  idea,  avoiding 
irrelevancies.  These  habits  are  immensely  useful,  this  type 
of  trained  mind  is  a  most  valuable  tool  in  any  field  of  life. 
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As  a  teacher,  my  own  experience  in  giving  this  kind  of  men¬ 
tal  training  has  been  in  argumentation,  which  seems  to 
me  an  excellent  medium  for  the  purpose.  In  various  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  this  sort  of  discipline  can  be  at  least  par¬ 
tially  secured — in  mathematics,  for  example,  in  labora¬ 
tory  sciences,  in  formal  logic,  in  certain  sorts  of  history 
work  and  economics.  Any  curriculum,  in  preparatory 
school  or  college,  should  contain  some  courses  sufficiently 
difficult,  sufficiently  exact,  to  give  this  kind  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline.  Even  tho  it  fall  far  short  of  Huxley’s  ideal,  a 
trained  mind  has  constructive  value  so  great  that  it  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Besides  providing  the  useful  tools  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
a  liberal  curriculum  should  widen  and  multiply  a  student’s 
fields  of  interest,  should  make  the  world  for  him  a  more 
interesting  place  to  live  in.  Surely  this  function  is  of  much 
constructive  value.  Of  course  the  student  does  not  know 
to  begin  \yith  where  his  fields  of  interest  and  of  pleasure 
are  to  lie.  Provision  should  therefore  be  made  for  forcing 
him  to  taste  as  many  as  possible  of  the  great  lines  of  human 
interest.  He  should  certainly  be  brought  into  contact, 
as  pleasurably  as  may  be,  with  some  of  the  fine  arts — not 
literature  alone,  but  music,  painting,  sculpture,  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  should  have  a  glimpse  of  the  wonders  of  nat¬ 
ural  science.  He  should  taste  the  joy  of  exploring  civil¬ 
izations  and  races  different  from  our  own,  in  past  or  present 
times.  He  should  be  given  a  view  of  the  economic  and 
social  problems  so  absorbing  to  the  modern  community, 
and  of  the  great  questions  of  politics,  national  and  inter¬ 
national,  which  have  prest  upon  the  world  in  the  past 
and  press  today  more  heavily  than  ever  before.  The 
more  abstract  questions  of  philosophy  and  religion,  the 
theories  in  which  the  mind  of  man  has  thru  the  ages 
striven  to  interpret  the  universe — with  these,  too,  his 
imagination  and  interest  should  be  stirred.  Our  tastes 
and  interests  differ  so  widely  that  what  is  highly  exciting 
and  inspiring  to  one  may  be  dull  as  ditchwater  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  We  can  not,  of  course,  demand  that  the  student 
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shall  acquire  a  life-long  interest  in  any  of  these  fields;  but 
we  should  certainly  lead  him  to  have  a  taste  of  them  all, 
and  the  opportunity  to  widen  his  range  of  interests  and 
pleasures. 

Another  set  of  constructive  elements  in  the  curriculum 
are  those  developing  the  student’s  power  of  judgment. 
The  subjects,  the  courses,  contributing  the  values  I  have 
already  enumerated  contribute  in  many  instances  to  this 
power  too.  But  it  is  worth  considering  separately.  By 
judgment  I  mean  a  somewhat  complex  and  perhaps  vague 
thing,  compounded  of  clear  thinking,  broadmindedness, 
and  sympathetic  understanding.  All  sound  knowledge 
helps  towards  it,  of  course.  So  does  the  development 
of  that  attitude  of  mind  which  attempts  to  understand 
sympathetically,  rather  than  to  condemn,  what  is  different 
from  ourselves.  For  this  power  of  judgment  we  need  the 
widest  possible  knowledge  ol  human  nature.  In  the  cur¬ 
riculum  this  can  be  given  especially  thru  the  right  sort 
of  history,  sociology,  some  psychology,  perhaps,  and,  of 
course,  literature.  Illumination  comes  to  us  in  different 
ways.  I  remember  that  in  my  own  education  the  greatest 
moment  in  the  development  of  my  power  of  judgment 
came,  like  a  revelation,  when  I  suddenly  understood,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  great  teacher  of  history,  how  natural 
and  reasonable  it  was,  at  a  certain  period,  for  good  citizens 
to  burn  heretics. 

To  promote  a  broadminded  judgment  we  need  also 
enough  knowledge  of  the  fairly  remote  past  to  give  us  his¬ 
torical  perspective.  We  should  be  able  to  realize  that 
things  develop  slowly,  with  long  lapses  and  backslidings, 
that  we  must  not  be  too  impatient  of  delays,  nor  too  much 
carried  away  by  the  latest  social  nostrums  and  cure-alls. 
They  were  probably  discust  some  twenty  centuries  ago 
also,  and  their  mere  enunciation  today  is  not  going  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  forthwith  the  face  of  society.  Both  the  feminists 
and  the  antifeminists,  for  example,  who  view  with  opposite 
emotions  some  ideas  regarding  the  position  of  women  and 
the  home  might  read  with  profit  the  fifth  book  of  the  Re- 
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public  and  find  it  both  illuminating  and  soothing.  This 
sense  of  historical  perspective  is  one  of  the  constructive 
elements  contributed  by  an  acquaintance  with  Hellenic 
civilization,  and  with  others  remote  from  our  own,  and  one 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum. 

Passing  from  these  more  purely  intellectual  elements, 
I  come  to  the  less  tangible  but  even  more  vital  ethical  or 
spiritual  needs.  We  should  see  that  the  curriculum  in¬ 
cludes  elements  which  tend  to  construct  in  the  student 
sound  ideals  of  character  and  conduct.  The  true  spirit 
of  scholarship  itself,  in  whatever  subject  it  is  manifested, 
contributes  to  these.  The  scholar’s  passion  for  exact  truth, 
his  scorn  of  sham  and  superficiality,  are  of  moral  as  well  as 
of  intellectual  worth.  It  is  this  sort  of  passionate  devotion 
to  scholarship  in  the  field  of  natural  science  which  gives 
to  the  life  of  Louis  Pasteur,  for  example,  such  a  spirit  of 
religious  consecration. 

Materials  for  aiding  the  students  to  construct  for  them¬ 
selves  sound  ideals  can  be  found  in  many  subjects,  but 
chiefly  perhaps  in  history  and  literature,  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences,  in  philosophy  and  religion.  Avoiding  all  narrow 
and  sectarian  interpretations,  recognizing  that  the  student 
must  ultimately  think  these  matters  out  for  himself,  it  is 
still  the  duty  of  the  faculty  to  value  in  the  curriculum 
those  elements  which  are  likely  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  sound  ideals  of  conduct  towards  oneself,  towards  one’s 
family,  one’s  country,  and  the  whole  perplexed  and  suffer¬ 
ing  world  of  these  chaotic  days. 

We  may  perhaps  distinguish  between  merely  having  an 
ideal,  and  trying  to  carry  it  out.  I  find  many  students  to¬ 
day  possest  of  the  intellectual  equipment  I  have  been  sug¬ 
gesting  and  of  the  sound  ideals,  but  lacking  somehow  the 
will  to  act,  lacking  the  spiritual  driving  power  to  put  their 
abilities  to  the  highest  use,  or  to  do  their  daily  work  with 
zest  and  inspiration.  Whence  can  we  draw  food  for  the  spirit, 
fuel  for  the  fire  within  to  give  them  this  needed  impulse? 

Our  main  source  does  not  depend  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  curriculum;  it  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  If 
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he  have  enthusiasm,  human  interest  and  magnetism,  he 
can  convey  thru  chemistry,  as  well  as  thru  ethics,  in¬ 
spiration  and  the  vital  glow  of  ambition.  But  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher’s  personality  belongs  perhaps  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  address  following  mine. 

What  elements  in  the  curriculum  can  help  to  give  spiritual 
driving  power.'  A  ^student  catches  the  glow  sometimes 
from  mere  intellectual  curiosity  or  hunger  for  further  knowl¬ 
edge  in  any  subject.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  taste 
the  joys  of  intellectual  adventure  in  strange  and  difficult 
fields — the  higher  mathematics,  Egyptology,  Chinese,  Old 
Irish. 

The  subjects  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  valued  especially 
as  food  for  the  spirit.  The  esthetic  joy  of  contact  with 
beauty  may  fire  one  with  renewed  ambition,  zest,  driving 
power  for  high  achievements  or  for  the  grind  of  daily  duties. 
Music,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  of  various  ages  and 
peoples,  should  be  treasured  in  our  curriculum  as  sources 
of  spiritual  force. 

Vocational  ambition  is  considered  of  great  value  in  in¬ 
spiring  enthusiasm  and  driving  power.  Vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  the  narrower  sense  has,  I  believe,  no  place  in  the  col¬ 
legiate  course;  but  a  curriculum  can  often  be  arranged 
to  permit  a  student  to  take  courses  with  obvious  profes¬ 
sional  connections,  and  to  emphasize  the  bearing  of  his 
college  studies  on  his  hfe-work.  He  must  be  induced  to 
regard  this  in  no  narrow  sense.  He  must  be  led  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  for  example,  that  not  only  his  chemistry  and  his 
biology  are  of  professional  value  to  the  would-be  physician, 
but  that  anything  which  develops  his  intellect,  his  person¬ 
ality,  his  spirit,  is  of  real  vocational  worth,  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  he  is  to  accomplish  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  most  human  of  professions. 

Besides  the  inspiring  zest  to  be  derived  from  a  sense 
of  the  bearing  of  one’s  college  studies  on  one’s  future  life 
in  the  world  outside,  one  can  derive  enthusiasm  from  any 
work  giving  the  sense  of  creation.  Our  curriculum  should 
include,  if  possible,  for  every  student,  courses  enabling 
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him  to  feel  that  he  is  not  merely  having  education  poured 
into  him,  but  is  exerting  creative  powers.  An  interesting 
article  in  School  and  society  some  months  ago  dealt  with 
this  point,  but  seemed  to  state  that  only  manual  work,  the 
making  of  things  with  one’s  hands,  could  give  this  glowing 
sense  of  creation.  Surely  this  is  not  so.  The  joy  of  cre¬ 
ative  achievement  can  be  experienced  also  by  a  student 
who  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  disconnected  facts,  digested 
them,  welded  them  together,  and  given  them  point  and 
significance;  it  can  be  happily  experienced  by  the  student 
who  triumphantly  solves  a  difficult  mathematical  problem; 
by  the  writer  of  a  story  or  a  sonnet;  by  the  young  ex¬ 
plorer  in  scientific  experiments;  by  the  student  allowed 
to  present  to  his  classmates  some  special  subject,  and 
thus  taste  the  wonderful  exhilaration  of  the  teacher’s  cre¬ 
ative  achievement. 

Some  of  us  can  derive  this  sense  of  creation  from  one 
field,  some  from  another,  but  surely  the  great  majority  of 
students  can  experience  it  in  intellectual  as  well  as  manual 
work.  Its  value  in  mental  development  and  in  giving  zest 
and  enthusiasm  should  be  fully  recognized,  and  the  curricu¬ 
lum  so  arranged  as  to  allow  every  student  to  participate 
thus  actively  and  creatively  in  his  own  education. 

Spiritual  driving  power  and  the  will  to  act  depend  on 
many  other  things,  of  course,  besides  those  on  which  I 
have  touched.  They  spring  sometimes  from  merely  physi¬ 
cal  health,  from  personal  ambitions,  from  human  affec¬ 
tions,  from  striking  examples,  from  love  of  one’s  alma  mater 
or  any  other  worthy  group  of  which  one  is  a  part;  loyalty 
to  it,  and  the  wish  to  serve  and  glorify  it,  from  the  gospel 
of  social  service  and  the  great  emotional  inspiration  of 
religion.  But  all  these  can  scarcely  be  called  elements 
in  a  curriculum.  In  considering  any  course  of  study,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  not  forget  the  value  of  the  development 
of  that  spiritual  driving  power  which  is  really  the  essence 
of  a  constructive  attitude  toward  life.  Not  blas^  young 
intellectuals,  too  sophisticated  to  experience  enthusiasms 
and  attempt  idealistic  achievements,  but  men  and  women 
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of  cheerful  energies,  zest  and  the  will  to  act,  in  college 
and  afterwards,  should  be  the  products  of  our  curriculums. 

In  treating  the  very  large  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  have 
not  attempted,  as  you  have  observed,  to  specify  exact 
subjects  and  courses  for  the  college  faculties  wrestling 
with  reconstruction  of  curriculums  and  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  I  have  merely  outlined  the  equipment  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  at  which  we  might  aim, .  and  the  qualities  we  might 
try  to  construct,  and  suggested  some  types  of  work  helpful 
for  these  purposes.  In  arranging  a  curriculum  let  us  en¬ 
deavor  to  ensure  for  each  student  the  tools  which  an  edu¬ 
cated  person  will  find  useful;  let  us  try  to  give  him  varied 
fields  of  interests  in  the  world;  judgment  with  which  to 
view  the  complexities  of  life;  sound  ideals  of  character 
and  conduct;  and  finally  some  exhilarating  zest  in  life; 
some  food  for  the  spirit  to  give  spiritual  driving  power  in 
his  college  work  and  in  his  life  after  college  days. 

Virginia  C.  Gildbrsleeve 

Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 


WHAT  CHILDREN  THINK 

IF  I  HAD  A  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

I  gave  this  to  a  primary  class  as  a  subject  for  composi¬ 
tion  partly  to  find  out  what  children  like  to  buy  and  partly 
to  get  their  ideas  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a  certain 
definite  sum.  The  results  were  more  than  interesting. 

The  first  was  written  by  a  Swedish  boy,  a  child  of  great 
intelligence. 

‘Tf  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  you  know  what  I  would  do 
with  it,  buy  a  European  steamer  to  go  to  Eaurope  some 
summer  and  stay  there  forever  till  I  die.” 

Evidently  he  has  a  longing  for  the  land  of  his  fathers 
and  has  not  the  least  conception  how  great  a  bargain  a 
European  steamer  at  $ioo  would  be. 

The  second,  tho  vague,  has  a  little  more  of  practicability 
about  it. 

‘T  would  buy  a  air-rifle  for  $1.98  and  I  would  buy  a  set 
of  post  cards  and  I  would  buy  some  dishes  for  my  mother 
and  I  would  buy  me  a  new  coat  for  the  winter  and  a  rubber 
coat  for  the  rain.  And  I  would  surtenly  save  the  rest 
of  the  money.” 

Number  three  believes  in  making  life  one  long  sweet 
song. 

‘T  would  go  to  Ft.  Gorge  and  spend  about  $5  or  $10 
and  I  would  go  to  moving  piches  in  the  whole  city  and 
spend  obout  $5  and  then  go  to  coney  island  and  then  spend 
about  $10  or  $15  there  and  go  to  midland  beach  and  spend 
about  $5  or  $6  and  the  rest  of  the  money  I  will  save  for  my 
eating  and  chalthing  (clothing)  and  if  I  had  one  ardd  (odd) 
dollar  maybe  I  would  drop  it  in  the  poor  box  or  spend  it 
or  devide  it  by  the  children  or  have  a  dozen  of  picthes 
(pickles).” 
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An  odd  dollar  for  the  poor-box,  maybe.  No  budding 
philanthropist  here. 

Fourth  specimen,  showing  a  love  of  home  and  of  social  life: 

“If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  by  a  house  and  I 
would  by  furniture  and  nice  pictures  I  would  make  a  nice 
dining  room  when  my  friends  would  say  it  is  very  nice.” 

No.  5 :  “If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  move  out  in 
the  country  and  pay  the  e  repress  company  and  make  the 
express  man  the  truk  (trunk) .  When  we  reach  the  country 
we  buy  the  cups  and  dishes  and  watch  and  some  chairs 
and  a  spring  bed.  Then  we  would  buy  a  horse  and  wagon, 
and  a  sled  and  carrige.” 

No.  6:  “If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  a  yacht 
and  every  summer  I  would  make  up  a  party  if  I  could. 

“Otherwise  I  would  go  on  a  steamer  and  go  to  visit  as 
many  different  countrys  as  I  could.  If  I  could  not  do  that 
with  the  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  a  house  in  the  country 
and  stay  there  all  the  time  of  my  life.” 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  child  distrusts  .his  own 
idea  of  valuation.  Perhaps  a  yacht  will  be  too  expensive. 
In  that  case,  he  will  try  to  be  satisfied  with  a  steamer  and 
visit  fewer  countries.  He  seems  to  think  there  is  more 
go  to  a  yacht.  Then,  as  a  last  resort,  he  resolves  to  buy 
a  house,  feeling  sure  that  the  money  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  this  minor  (?)  expenditure. 

I  “If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  some  close 

(clothes)  and  give  my  mother  some  and  I  guess  she  buy 
something  for  the  family. 

“And  if  I  had  any  left  over,  I  would  send  half  to  my  aunt 
and  keep  the  other  half. 

,  “And  for  the  other  half  I  would  buy  some  toys  and  give 
some  to  my  aunt’s  children.” 

“If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars,  I  wood  buy  a  too- well  biyh 
(a  two-wheel  bicycle)  and  a  aternerbel  (automobile)  and 
I  will  go  every  day  on  it  and  wen  I  well  be  sik  of  it  I  will 
sell  it  to  a  man.” 

He  knows  beforehand  that  he  will  in  time  become  sick 
of  his  pleasures. 

j 
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This  boy  is  of  a  wild,  restless  nature,  and  has  been  known 
to  spend  a  week  at  a  time,  wandering  away  from  his  home. 

“I  wood  buy  for  my  mother  a  nice  mink  for  $50  and 
the  eather  $50  I  wood  by  a  nice  hat  for  $5.00  and  I  wood 
by  a  nice  pair  of  shoes  for  $5, 

“And  that  wood  be  $60  spent,  and  with  the  other  $40,  I 
wood  buy  a  muf  for  $10  and  that  wood  buy  my  mother  a 
coat  for  $15  and  that  wood  live  me  $15.  And  with  the 
eather  $15  I  wood  buy  my  mother  scilk  handkerchief  for 
$i  and  that  wood  live  me  $14,  and  with  that  I  wood  buy 
my  mother  a  sout  (suit)  for  $14  and  that  wood  live  me  no 
more  money  and  that  is  the  eant  (end).” 

To  me  this  is  beautiful:  every  cent  spent  on  his  mother; 
not  a  thought  of  himself.  His  accuracy,  too,  is  quite  re¬ 
markable  for  a  boy. 

‘T  will  give  mother  have  (half)  and  give  the  air  (other) 
to  my  father.” 

A  united  family  this. 

“If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  wood  give  my  mother 
tftiy  (fifty)  myself  fftiy  (fifty)  and  put  twenty  in  the  bank 
and  seep  thirty  for  myself  and  buy  a  suit  for  my  father 
and  bay  (pay)  twenty-five  for  his  and  five  for  myen.” 

“I  had  hundred  dollars  and  I  will  biy  my  mother  some 
things  at  Christmas  and  for  the  rest  money  I  buy  a  lamp 
and  for  the  rest  50  cents  I  will  by  a  hat  on  Christmas.” 

Very  vague  notions  of  number.  Foreign  birth  accounts 
for  his  poor  command  of  English. 

“I  will  buy  my  mother  a  set  of  dishes  and  for  my  father 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  for  my  sister  some  nice  dress.  And 
for  myself  a  big  dromn  (drum).”  ■ 

He  has  no  idea  of  a  hundred  dollars,  but  seems  to  think 
that  the  purchase  of  these  four  articles  will  exhaust  the 
amount. 

“I  would  by  a  house  and  then  give  it  to  my  mother  and 
father  for  a  preson  and  surprise  them  and  then  we  could 
be  rich  and  live  well  all  are  life-time  and  dress  nice  on 
Sunday.” 

Beautiful  dreams  of  childhood.  All  this  for  $100. 
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“I  will  giver  a  poor  boy  a  5  Dollars  and  I  will  give  the 
95  Dollars  to  my  mother.” 

Another  soul  of  generosity! 

“If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  a  house  and 
live  in  it.  And  I  would  spend  whatever  I  had  left  for  a 
farm  horse  and  go  into  the  express  bussieness. 

“And  then  I  would  feed  the  horse  and  be  kind  to  him. 
And  I  would  call  him  Will.  And  then  I  would  buy  a  car¬ 
riage  and  go  out  carriage  riding  on  Sunday  and  I  would 
learn  my  brother  to  drive  the  horse.” 

Evidently  he  loves  horses  and  country  life,  but  is  a  little 
hazy  on  the  value  of  real  estate. 

Next  comes  a  perfect  baby. 

“If  I  had  a  Hundred  Dollars  you  know  what  I  would  do, 
I  would  by  some  book  to  read.  And  I  would  by  some 
Ice  cream  and  some  candy.” 

Here  life  is  one  round  of  pleasure. 

“If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  go  to  Bronx  and  live 
there  a  month;  then  I  would  by  a  Nicoland  and  move  away 
from  where  I  live.  I  would  give  half  between  my  mother 
and  father.  Then  I  would  learn  piano.  I  would  by  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  rubber  boots,  story-books  toys  and  games.” 

This  poor  child  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  mathematical 
faculty.  He  thinks  that  after  he  has  bought  a  “Nicoland” 
he  can  give  half  of  the  hundred  dollars  to  his  father  and 
mother  and  still  be  able  to  take  piano  lessons. 

Later  he  will  buy  all  the  things  he  has  probably  been 
longing  for,  for  years. 

“I  would  buy  a  very  good  suit  and  then  I  would  go  to 
my  cousin  he  leves  in  a  country  named  penslvanea. 

“Then  I  would  go  to  boflo  (Buffalo).  Then  I  would  go 
to  grandmother’s.  There  I  would  see  cousins  and  ants 
and  then  I  would  go  to  skool.” 

The  wanderlust  claims  him:  too  bad  the  hundred  dollars 
is  only  a  myth. 

“I  would  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  and  I  will  go  to  park:  then 
I  will  go  to  to  the  msume  (museum)  and  I  will  go  with 
my  father  and  mother,  brother  and  my  sister.” 
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His  only  extravagance  is  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  the  pleasures  he  planned  are  free. 

“If  I  had  a  Hundred  Dollars  I’ll  save  them. 

“At  Christmas  time  I’ll  by  clothes,  I’ll  buy  shoes,  stock¬ 
ings,  overcoat,  a  hat,  tie,  jacket.’’ 

Poor  little  utilitarian!  Can  you  not  picture  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  his  home?  No  dreams  of  childhood  there! 

Two  more  of  the  same  type; 

“I  will  buy  a  new  suit,  and  I  will  have  the  suit  for  a  long 
time  and  I  wear  it  onely  all  Sundays  and  I  will  give  the 
rest  to  my  mother  to  buy  some  things  for  herself.’’ 

“I  will  byy  my  mother  a  set  of  cups  and  saucers.  I  will 
by  my  father  a  suit  of  does.  I  will  by  myself  a  suit  of 
does.’’ 

These  are  in  more  cheerful  vein: 

“If  ^  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  farmyard  and 
keep  a  iot  of  animals  and  a  chicken  coop. 

“And  then  I  would  feed  them  every  day  and  go  out  driv¬ 
ing  with  my  father  and  mother.’’ 

“If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  give  It  to  my  mother 
and  she  would  buy  me  clothes  and  I  would  tell  her  to  buy 
a  farm-house  and  to  buy  meny  animals. 

And  then  I  would  keep  the  farm  full  with  plenty  of  vege- 
tabels  and  I  would  buy  a  piggen  coop.’’ 

Take  them  all  in  all,  one  is  struck  at  the  absence  of 
selfishness  exhibited  by  the  great  majority;  also  by  their 
simplicity  regarding  money  values. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  is  the  love  of  country  life 
with  its  joy  of  open-air  freedom,  and  the  companionship 
of  beloved  animals. 


New  York  City 


Mary  A.  McHugh 


V 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  COURSES  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 

Within  recent  years  public  speaking  courses  have  taken 
an  important  place  in  our  state  universities.  The  more 
progressive  institutions,  such  as  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
have  established  separate  departments  of  instruction  in 
this  field.  In  all  state-supported  colleges  and  universities 
the  work  has  been  given  more  or  less  encouragement.  In 
most  instances  the  development  of  the  courses  has  been 
especially  adapted  to  that  training  for  citizenship  which 
is  the  highest  function  of  the  state  university.  The  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  most  often  placed  upon  coiurses  designed  to 
train  the  student  to  prepare  and  present  original  addresses, 
to  speak  extempore,  and  to  debate  effectively.  He  is 
taught  to  investigate  political,  social,  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  definite  conclusions  and 
making  use  of  those  conclusions  when  found.  He  is  in¬ 
spired  with  confidence  by  finding  that  his  own  conclusions,  if 
based  upon  facts  and  sound  in  logic,  are  very  trustworthy. 
This  point  of  view  cultivates  a  certain  independence  of 
thought  which  makes  for  good  citizenship.  The  student 
learns  to  form  definite  opinions  and  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  utterances.  He  scorns  to  fall  back  upon 
the  defense  that  someone  else,  and  not  himself,  should  be 
held  responsible.  He  gains  tolerance  for  the  ideas  of  those 
who  hold  opinions  opposed  to  his  own  by  discovering  that 
the  line  between  truth  and  error  is  seldom  clearly  drawn 
and  that  both  truth  and  error  have  many  aspects.  He 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ideals  of  men  whose  eloquence 
has  shaped  the  destiny  of  nations.  Above  all  he  learns  to 
stand  up  before  his  fellows,  boldly  express  his  convictions, 
and  defend  them,  if  necessary,  in  the  face  of  vigorous 
opposition.  This  training  for  leadership  and  citizenship 
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comes  closer  to  the  true  function  of  a  state  university  than 
that  offered  in  any  other  department  of  investigation  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  train  the  citizens  to  take 
part  in  its  public  deliberations. 

The  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  extensive  training  in 
public  speaking  is  plain.  James  Bryce,  in  his  University 
and  historical  addresses,  says  in  discussing  the  function 
of  a  state  university,  that  its  duty  is  discharged  in  “furnish¬ 
ing  skilled  leaders  in  political  and  social  movements.” 
There  can  be  no  surer  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of 
democratic  government  than  that  any  citizen,  no  matter 
how  humble,  may  be  trained  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  councils 
of  the  community,  state,  and  nation.  The  privilege  of  free 
public  speech  is  the  only  means  of  communication  with  his 
fellow-men  which  can  not  be  closed  to  him.  Wealth  and 
power  may  control  the  press,  which  from  its  very  nature  is 
subject  to  such  control,  but  they  can  not  smother  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  spoken  word.  The  state  should  adopt  the  best 
means  of  making  this  fundamental  right  more  effective 
by  training  its  citizens  in  the  art  of  public  address.  That 
a  state  university  should  forsake  this  high  function  in  order 
to  help  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  to  the  end  that  the  mills 
of  greed  may  grind  more  rapidly  would  be  the  basest  treach¬ 
ery  to  the  state  itself. 

Thruout  our  history  the  spoken  word  has  ever  sounded 
the  call  to  civic  duty.  The  stirring  words  of  James  Otis 
and  Samuel  Adams  in  the  North  and  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  Patrick  Henry  in  the  South  kindled  the  revolution; 
love  of  country  and  respect  for  our  institutions  were  firmly 
established  by  the  mighty  eloquence  of  Webster;  Wendell 
Phillips  and  a  score  of  orators  led  the  abolition  reform; 
the  plain,  straightforward  speeches  of  Lincoln  steadied 
the  ship  of  state  in  the  most  gloomy  hours  of  its  voyage 
and  the  sublime  sentiment  exprest  in  his  Gettysburg 
address  is  written  in  stone  and  bronze  thruout  our  land. 
All  these  men  were  trained  speakers.  Some  were  college 
men  and  some  were  not,  but  all  were  trained  in  the  art  of 
public  address.  Their  methods  of  training  were  often 
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crude  and  inefficient,  just  as  the  methods  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  among  their  neighbors  were  crude  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  when  measured  by  present  standards.  A  Webster 
speaking  quotations  from  the  Bible  to  the  teamsters  who 
stopt  to  water  their  horses  at  the  trough  in  front  of  his 
father’s  house,  or  a  Patrick  Henry  declaiming  to  the  pigs, 
cows,  and  chickens  in  his  father’s  barnyard  was  provided 
with  the  best  facilities  that  the  community  afforded  for  fre¬ 
quent  practise  in  public  speaking,  just  as  the  tallow  candle 
provided  the  best  means  of  lighting  in  the  community. 
But  just  as  new  and  better  methods  of  illumination  have 
replaced  the  old,  so  new  and  better  methods  of  training  in 
public  speaking  have  replaced  the  old,  and  it  is  to  the  state 
university  above  all  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
that  we  must  look  to  provide  to  its  fullest  extent,  this  most 
approved  means  of  training  our  future  statesmen. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  training  for  citizen¬ 
ship  may  be  neglected  in  order  to  make  more  room  for  the 
material  demands  of  the  community.  Great  industrial 
corporations  demand  trained  chemists  and  engineers,  our 
large  transportation  companies  look  with  favor  upon  the 
expenditures  made  in  behalf  of  our  agricultural  colleges. 
To  offer  the  training  which  they  demand  is  a  good  thing  to 
do  but  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  many  of  our  most  pro¬ 
found  thinkers  agree  that  our  material  progress  is  even  now 
out  of  all  proportion  to  our  moral  progress.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  condition  may  dominate  higher 
education  instead  of  higher  education  standing  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  evils  incident  to  materialism.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  extent  of  this  danger  the  fact  remains 
that  our  state  universities  can  not  be  weak  in  training  for 
citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  lay  claim  to  performing 
their  natural  and  most  vital  function. 

The  average  taxpayer  has  a  greater  interest  in  good  gov¬ 
ernment  and  social  progress  than  he  has  in  training  capable 
servants  for  the  vociferous  few.  If  it  were  otherwise 
democracy  would  be  impossible.  In  spending  the  people’s 
money  consideration  should  be  given  first  to  the  interest 
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which  the  people  have  in  the  preservation  of  their  govern¬ 
mental  institutions.  No  pretext  of  providing  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  well-being  of  the  community  can  excuse  a  departure 
from  the  ideal  that  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship  is  one  of  the  highest  aims  of  all  state-supported  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  opportunity  for  the  trained  public  speaker  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  influence  on  our  civic  life  was  never  so  great  as  at 
the  present.  Numerous  good  government  and  civic  im¬ 
provement  associations  are  working  to  arouse  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  secure  cooperation  in  the  solving  of  our  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems.  Many  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  national  in  their  scope  and  the  speaker  is  limited 
only  by  the  limits  of  his  ability.  Local  associations  hold 
regular  meetings  at  which  particular  problems  are  discust 
and  debated.  These  organizations  meet  periodically  in 
district  or  state  conventions  which  afford  a  large  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  public  speaker,  and  these  larger  groups  in 
turn  hold  national  and  in  some  cases  international 
conventions  in  which  the  influence  of  the  effective  speaker 
is  very  far-reaching  because  his  audience  is  composed  of 
persons  of  influence  in  their  respective  communities  who 
are  workers  in  the  cause  of  which  he  speaks. 

Even  in  our  political  campaigns  the  public  speaker  is 
playing  a  larger  part.  While  the  monster  mass  meetings 
of  a  few  years  ago  are  now  held  less  frequently,  small  dis¬ 
trict,  ward  and  precinct  meetings  are  held  continually  during 
the  campaign.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  one 
speaker  in  a  single  afternoon  or  evening  to  address  several 
audiences  of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  people. 
Moreover,  large  audiences  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  they  no  longer  excite  comment.  In  any  city  which 
is  easily  accessible  for  convention  purposes  large  audiences 
are  found  almost  every  week. 

Again,  the  church  and  school  are  making  a  greater  demand 
upon  the  layman  for  discussion  and  debate.  In  recent 
years  the  development  of  men’s  clubs,  young  men’s  leagues, 
and  women’s  societies  has  created  an  increasing  demand 
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in  the  church  for  layman  speakers.  All  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  have  become  active  factors  for  molding  the  opinion 
of  the  community  thru  the  discussions  which  are  held  in 
their  meetings.  In  progressive  communities  school  associa¬ 
tions  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  educational 
problems.  When  in  addition  to  these  organizations  we 
consider  our  great  associations  for  social,  business,  and 
professional  purposes,  all  of  which  in  some  aspect  of  their 
work  touch  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic,  we  have  a 
startling  array  of  avenues  thru  which  the  public  speaker 
exerts  his  influence  upon  our  institutions.  President 
Wilson,  in  a  recent  address,  declared  that  the  discussions 
and  debates  held  before  local  organizations  of  all  kinds 
in  every  community  thruout  the  land  exert  an  influence 
upon  public  opinion  which  is  incalculable. 

One  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  state  is  in  providing 
extensive  public  speaking  instruction  for  those  who  are  to 
enter  the  speech-requiring  professions.  The  standards  of 
professional  excellence  can  not  be  set  too  high.  The  state 
has  an  interest  in  providing  its  citizens  with  capable  lawyers 
and  teachers.  It  provides  training  for  those  of  its  citizens 
who  desire  to  enter  these  fields  and  it  inquires  into  their 
fitness  before  permitting  them  to  serve  the  public.  One 
of  the  most  important  speech-requiring  professions  is  the 
law.  Eminent  members  of  the  bar  have  long  regretted 
that  provision  is  not  made  in  our  law  schools  for  giving  the 
prospective  lawyer  thoro  training  in  public  speaking.  The 
crudeness  of  much  of  the  work  done  in  our  courts  is  a 
matter  of  frequent  comment  by  the  layman.  The  inability 
of  a  lawyer  to  make  himself  understood  in  his  exposition 
of  a  principle  of  law  with  which  he  may  be  entirely  familiar, 
or  his  failure  to  use  the  facts  in  a  case  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convince  the  jury  is  a  common  defect  to  which  every  experi¬ 
enced  judge  will  bear  witness.  Something  has  been  done 
to  remedy  this  condition  by  requiring  a  certain  amount 
of  arts  college  work  as  a  prerequisite  to  entering  the  college 
of  law.  Much  remains  to  be  done  by  making  the  public 
speaking  work  in  the  arts  college  especially  applicable  to 
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the  needs  of  the  lawyer  and  by  making  definite  requirements 
of  the  student  in  regard  to  this  work.  Usually  students 
in  the  college  of  arts  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  law 
find  their  way  into  the  public  speaking  courses,  but  they  do 
it  because  their  common  sense  tells  them  that  such  training 
will  be  valuable  and  not  because  the  university  authorities 
have  required  them  to  do  it. 

Closely  related  to  the  function  of  the  lawyer  and  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  public  well-being  is  the  work  of 
our  legislators.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  incompetence 
of  our  law-making  bodies,  especially  our  state  legislatures, 
is  that  so  few  men  in  them  are  really  qualified  to  discuss 
public  questions  and  lead  their  colleagues  to  right  solutions 
of  public  problems.  The  political  trickster  easily  finds  a 
place  in  such  assemblages  because  the  state  educational 
system  does  not  supply  men  who  are  able  to  oust  him. 
The  graduates  of  those  state  universities  which  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  public  speaking  work  have  assumed 
more  than  their  share  of  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  state  and  nation.  The  department  of  public 
speaking  of  the  University  of  Michigan  alone  has  furnished 
fifteen  congressmen  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  public 
officials  and  men  in  public  life.  Here  again  the  usefulness 
of  the  state  university  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
furnishes  skilled  leaders  of  thought  and  action. 

While  state  universities  do  not  purport  to  train  men  for 
the  ministry  it  is  surprizing  to  find  how  large  a  number  of 
students  are  preparing  themselves  for  this  work.  Many 
of  these  expect  to  finish  in  some  theological  school  and 
some  expect  to  enter  directly  upon  their  work  as  secretaries 
of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  or  as  workers  for 
other  religious  organizations.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
the  prospective  lawyer,  small  provision  is  made  for  giving 
the  student  such  special  training  as  will  fit  him  best  to  carry 
on  his  particular  duties  in  the  most  effective  way.  Many 
of  these  students  enter  the  public  speaking  courses,  but 
the  particular  use  which  they  expect  to  make  of  this  train¬ 
ing  is  seldom  revealed  except  in  response  to  direct  inquiry 
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of  the  instructor.  Since  we  are  so  largely  a  church-going 
people  the  state  has  an  interest  in  training  men  who  will 
make  moral  truth  clear,  impressive,  and  convincing. 

While  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  the  teacher  as  being 
engaged  in  the  practise  of  public  speaking,  yet  his  function 
is  largely  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  speaker.  That 
the  training  in  gathering  and  presenting  of  material 
which  the  courses  in  public  speaking  afford  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  teacher’s  equipment  and  greatly  increases 
his  usefulness  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  state  university 
trains  a  multitude  of  teachers  who  go  into  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  its  opportunity  for  increasing  their  efficiency 
should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent.  Furthermore, 
there  is  another  aspect  to  the  duty  which  the  state  owes  in 
this  regard.  Mooted  questions  in  the  educational  world 
today  are  almost  without  number.  The  advisability  of 
various  methods  of  instruction  is  constantly  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  New  plans  are  being  adopted  and  old  ones  discarded. 
These  matters  are  usually  settled  by  teachers  themselves. 
In  no  profession,  perhaps,  is  the  convention  used  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  determining  policies  and  practise.  In  these 
conventions,  which  are  large  and  frequent,  the  opportunity 
of  the  efficient  public  speaker  is  unexcelled.  If  he  can  con¬ 
vince  his  colleagues  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  great,  for  he  is  shaping  the  policy  as  to  what  and  how 
the  great  body  of  our  people  shall  be  taught.  I  believe  it 
can  not  be  successfully  disputed  that  much  of  the  mis¬ 
directed  effort  in  the  educational  world  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  policies  back  of  this  misdirected  effort  were  not 
discust  in  an  efficient  manner  before  the  bodies  which 
adopted  them,  and  that  ill-advised  action  is  often  taken 
merely  because  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  problem  have  not 
been  presented  in  a  clear-cut,  decisive;  manner.  That  the 
state  owes  a  duty  to  its  educational  system  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  for  the  discussion  of  such  important  matters  would  seem 
to  require  no  further  support. 

Again,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  professions  are 
now  to  a  certain  extent  speech-requiring  professions  because 
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of  the  multiplicity  of  organizations  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
a  fact  to  which  reference  was  made  earlier  in  this  discussion. 
Surely  the  maintenance  of  public  health  is  vital  and  the 
advances  in  medical  science  should  be  put  before  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  public  in  a  forcible  manner.  Our  material 
progress  in  agriculture,  manufacture  and  trade,  is  another 
vital  interest  which  demands  efficient  discussion.  The 
demand  for  efficiency  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  which  touch  at 
any  point  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  will  supplement 
the  demand  contained  in  these  observations  that  training 
in  public  speaking  be  given  more  emphasis.  The  more 
rapid  development  of  every  line  of  human  activity  must 
follow  a  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  spoken  word. 

The  popular  cry  of  the  day  is — Preparedness.  No 
aspect  of  this  subject  is  more  vital  than  preparation  for 
citizenship.  Much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  training 
soldiers  to  obey  and  upon  providing  them  with  instruments 
for  killing  purposes,  which  training  and  provision  are  all 
that  is  necessary  in  an  absolute  monarchy.  But  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  these  same  soldiers  are  presumed  to  have  a  voice  in 
determining  under  what  conditions  they  shall  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  military  discipline  and  make  use  of  death-dealing 
instruments  and  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  them  that  training 
to  make  effective  their  voices  in  matters  of  state  would 
seem  to  be  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  training 
for  war  itself.  To  argue  otherwise  is  to  argue  for  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  few  instead  of  the  many,  for  aristocracy  instead 
of  democracy. 

In  a  monarchy  the  prospective  ruler  is  given  greater 
training  in  the  handling  of  public  questions  than  in  the 
execution  of  military  duty.  In  America  every  citizen  is  a 
ruler  and  the  importance  of  a  proper  balance  between  civic 
and  military  capabihty  is  just  as  vital.  As  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  the  interest  of  the  state  in  the  training  for  citi¬ 
zenship  which  its  institutions  of  higher  learning  provide  is 
paramount.  The  informative  courses  in  history,  economics, 
and  political  science  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  partici- 
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pation  in  civic  affairs,  but  they  no  more  insure  effectiveness 
than  a  classroom  course  in  tactics  insures  a  disciplined 
soldier.  Just  as  the  soldier  in  order  to  become  an  efficient 
instrument  of  attack  or  defense  must  put  his  theoretical 
knowledge  into  practise  in  military  drill,  so  must  the 
student  of  the  theory  of  government  be  given  the  practical 
training  which  the  courses  in  public  speaking  afford  in  using 
his  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his  fellows. 
Henry  van  Dyke  aptly  declares  that  “Men  of  intellectual 
and  moral  and  religious  culture,  who  are  not  active  forces 
for  good  in  society,  are  not  worth  what  it  costs  to  produce 
and  keep  them.”  Surely  men  must  be  trained  to  present 
their  ideas  and  arguments  in  an  efficient  manner  in  order 
that  their  influence  in  the  community  may  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure  which  the  state  has  made  in  giving  them  superior 
knowledge  of  government  and  social  affairs. 

Above  all  nations  is  humanity,  and  above  all  obligations 
which  the  state  university  owes  to  the  state  itself  is  its  duty 
to  society  at  large.  Grave  problems  both  national  and 
international  now  demand  solution.  If  they  are  rightly 
solved  our  best  institutions  will  be  preserved  and  our 
struggle  upward  given  impetus.  If  wrong  conclusions  are 
adopted  our  best  institutions  will  be  debilitated  and  our 
moral  progress  retarded.  The  ability  of  society  to  deal 
wisely  with  these  issues  depends  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  do  his  share  in  directing  the  thought 
of  the  community  into  right  channels  and  in  influencing 
the  ideals  which  the  community  develops.  Is  it  not  there¬ 
fore  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  the  solution  of  national 
and  world  problems  that  every  means  by  which  the  spoken 
word  is  made  more  effective  be  encouraged? 

A  moment’s  contemplation  will  convince  one  of  the 
urgency  of  this  matter.  It  is  not  something  which  can  be 
set  up  as  an  ideal  to  be  reached  some  time  in  the  future. 
Even  now  the  god  of  war  is  hammering  at  our  very  door 
and  our  community  intelligence  may  be  found  insufficient 
to  prevent  his  entrance.  When  tne  alarm  comes  we  as  a 
nation  hastily  spend  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  on  a  tern- 
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porary  expedient.  Even  this  immense  sum  is  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  tribute  which  Mars  has  exacted 
from  our  warring  neighbors  and  which  he  may  yet  exact 
from  us.  We  make  this  expenditure  because  we  feel  that 
we  are  compelled  to  do  it  and  yet  we  admit  that  it  is  all 
fundamentally  wrong  and  fundamentally  useless.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  make  a  part  of  this  huge  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds  in  behalf  of  a  higher  community  intel¬ 
ligence  and  at  least  make  an  honest  effort  to  avoid  this 
moral  and  material  waste.  Moreover  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  problems  for  which  society  at  large  is  hoping 
to  find  a  solution.  While  the  present  world  situation  keeps 
this  particular  problem  before  our  minds  there  are  many 
more  problems,  which,  altho  not  so  spectacular,  are  never¬ 
theless  just  as  difficult  of  right  solution.  When  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  immensity  of  this  field  for  work  which  is  open  to 
the  properly  trained  and  equip t  public  speaker  and  when 
we  consider  how  much  unworthy  and  inefficient  speaking 
is  done  by  otherwise  capable  men  in  the  assemblages  and 
councils  which  determine  our  public  opinion  and  action 
we  can  not  longer  express  surprize  at  the  slowness  of  our 
civic  and  moral  progress. 

We  must  tremble  when  we  consider  how  little  is  really 
being  done  by  our  state  universities  to  train  our  people  for 
national  citizenship  and  world  citizenship  as  compared  with 
what  we  are  doing  to  make  them  better  producers  of  material 
wealth.  There  is  something  alarming  in  this  observation 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  special  function  of  our  state 
universities  to  train  efficient  leaders  of  public  thought  and 
action.  While  public  speaking  courses  have  developed 
until  they  are  playing  a  vastly  more  important  part  in  our 
civic  life  than  is  apparent  on  the  surface  their  usefulness 
must  be  greatly  augmented  if  the  most  vital  function  of 
the  state  university  is  to  be  performed. 

V.  A.  Ketcham 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE’  (I) 

The  Educational  Review  is  glad  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  American 
teachers  an  exceptionally  interesting  study  which  is  both  political,  historical 
and  economic,  of  the  new  conception  of  Middle  Europe  that  is  occupy¬ 
ing  so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  European  statesmen.  The  discussion  which 
follows,  together  with  its  introductory  note,  is  translated  from  L'Opinion, 
published  weekly  in  Paris. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  whole  world  today  is  eager  for  news.  Every  one 
wishes  to  know  as  often  and  as  quickly  as  possible  what 
has  happened  and  every  one  feels  sufficiently  informed 
as  soon  as  he  knows  the  facts.  This  is  easily  explained 
and  is  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  present  events 
themselves,  and  by  the  anxiety  of  heart  and  mind. 

We  can  very  well  understand  tlfet  the  daily  press,  in 
order  to  satisfy  so  general  a  curiosity,  should  devote  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  information;  but  we  think  that 
UOpinion  which  is  not  called  upon  to  give  information 
has  another  task  to  fulfil.  All  interest  in  the  war  does 
not  end  with  the  facts  of  the  war,  and  it  were  deplorable 
that  our  curiosity  should  disregard  the  ideas  which  govern 
the  world  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace.  Our 
soldiers  are  fighting  to  win,  but  victory  will  not  merely 
crown  the  flag,  it  will  modify  deeply  and  lastingly  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  nations  and  of  individuals.  We  are  tempted 
to  see  only  its  terrible  and  detestable  destruction ;  never¬ 
theless  it  is  also  creative.  In  the  midst  of  tears  and  blood, 
a  new  world  is  being  bom. 

What  will  that  world  be?  What  do  our  adversaries 
want  and  what  do  we  want?  This  is  not  a  query  to  be 
answered  by  a  prophet  or  a  metaphysician ;  these  are 
concrete  questions  which  must  be  studied  separately  and 
objectively. 

*  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review. 
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Under  the  title  of  Great  Problems  we  are  to  examine  them. 
We  begin  today  by  publishing  a  careful  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Central  Europe  by  MM.  Henri  Eichtenberger  and 
Paul  Petit. 

I 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  CENTRAL  EUROPE? 

We  usually  think  of  the  German  project  of  a  Central 
Europe  as  an  organization  such  as  a  customs’  union,  a 
Zollverein  embracing  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
eventually  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor. 

Because  we  realize  that  this  project  meets  with  serious 
objections  from  the  German,  the  Austrian,  and  especially 
from  the  Hungarian  point  of  view,  and  because  with  the 
practical  certainty  of  final  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
the  feeling  grows  that  the  Austro-German  plan  of  unlimited 
expansion  towards  the  East  becomes  every  day  more  im¬ 
probable,  it  would  appear  as  if  we  (in  France)  considered 
Central  Europe  as  the»dream  of  an  exalted  Pan-Germanism, 
a  Utopia  to  which  only  sweeping  victories  of  the  Central 
Empires  could  give  a  semblance  of  reality,  and  a  menace 
which  has  already  almost  disappeared  and  which  we  need 
no  longer  seriously  consider. 

We  can  not  share  this  point  of  view.  The  question  of 
ascertaining  whether,  after  the  war,  there  will  or  will  not 
be  a  customs’  union  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  is  a  secondary  matter.  The  problem  of  Central 
Europe  is  much  vaster  and  more  important  than  that. 
Central  Europe  exists  now;  it  is  against  it  that  we  are 
fighting.  The  war  has  created  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  a  military,  political,  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  bond  of  which  it  were  dangerous  to  underestimate  the 
significance.  It  is  an  actual  fact  with  which  we  must 
reckon  today,  and  with  which  we  shall  have  to  reckon 
even  more  tomorrow.  It  is  not  a  question  of  knowing 
whether  Central  Europe  will  be  made;  it  is  made.  We 
must  inquire  in  what  form  it  will  survive,  in  what  form 
we  may  let  it  live,  what  limitations  we  must  at  all  cost 
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impose  upon  it,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  become  again, 
after  the  war,  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
must  inquire  what  measures  we  shall  be  forced  to  take 
against  the  more  or  less  centralized,  more  or  less  disjointed 
Germanic  group,  which  will  then  exist  by  the  terms  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

This  is  the  great  question  of  the  future,  the  problem 
which  will  become  pressing  on  the  very  day  that  negotia¬ 
tions  are  begun.  Our  chief  interest  is,  therefore,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  exactly  what  this  German  dream  of  a  Central  Europe 
may  be,  to  know  just  how  its  reahzation  is  conceived'  by 
our  adversaries,  to  measure  the  obstacles  against  it  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  in  its  favor  and  to  learn  the  various 
aspects  under  which  it  may  appear. 

This  is  the  analysis  which  we  would  undertake  basing 
our  work  upon  the  immense  amount  of  literature  on  this 
subject  which  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  publicists, 
scholars  and  statesmen  are  ceaselessly  accumulating. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  exact  meaning  attached  to  the 
term  Mittel-Europa  by  the  Germans?  Here  is  an  objec¬ 
tive  exposition  of  the  thesis  which  they  defend: 

The  present  moment,  they  say,  marks  a  new  step  in  the 
development  of  human  society.  We  are  .preparing  to 
leave  behind  us  the  period  of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
small  states  of  Europe  with  the  formation  and  struggles 
of  which  the  history  of  the  last  centuries  has  been  filled. 
We  are,  on  the  other  hand,  still  far  from  the  time  when  it 
may  be  practical  to  reaUze  the  United  States  of  the  World, 
to  attain  that  rational  and  systematic  organization  of  our 
planet  which  Nietzsche  regarded  as  the  logical  end  of 
human  effort.  Today  we  are  entering  upon  an  interme¬ 
diate  period  between  the  disintegration  of  yesterday  and 
the  magnificent  synthesis  of  tomorrow.  The  reality  which 
is  now  being  evolved  is  a  series  of  human  groups  over¬ 
stepping  the  confines  of  the  present  national  states,  strug¬ 
gling  with  each  other  for  mastery  and  each  striving  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  influence  over  human  destinies  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  largest  share  of  the  fruits  of  human  toil. 
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Three  of  these  groups  are  already  established:  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Others  are  in 
process  of  formation  and  will  probably  crystallize  in  the 
future.  It  is  likely  that  we  shall  see  some  day  a  Sino- 
Japanese  empire,  perhaps,  also  a  South  American  federa¬ 
tion.  These  are,  however,  visions  of  the  future.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  can  only  reckon  with  the  three  existing  giants, 
the  Britannic,  Slav  and  Yankee  groups. 

The  most  formidable  is  Great  Britain,  which  with  its 
African,  Asiatic,  Australian  and  Candian  dependencies, 
its  32.4  million  square  kilometers,  and  its  425  millions  of 
inhabitants  greatly  dominates  the  other  powers.  It  spreads 
its  wise  and  pliant  rule  over  the  five  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  imposing  of  the  world  em¬ 
pires.  We  can  not  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is  old  and 
decadent.  The  present  war  has,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  British  colonies  are  consciously  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  they  consider  themselves  as  English  provinces 
and  that  after  the  war  they  will  wish  to  be  more  closely 
associated  than  heretofore  with  the  central  government. 
Great  Britain  will  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  power  of  the  Em¬ 
pire;  it  will  become  merely  the  industrial  and  financial 
center  of  the. group.  Taken  in  its  totality.  Great  Britain 
will  appear  in  the  future  as  the  most  colossal  producer  of 
raw  material  in  the  universe,  as  an  Empire  fully  sufficient 
unto  itself,  capable  of  feeding  its  population  from  its  own 
resources  and  of  providing  raw  materials  for  the  mighty 
industries  which  develop  thruout  its  territory.  Parliament 
will  confine  itself  more  and  more  to  the  interior  adminis- 
tratioji  of , Great  Britain  and  the  government  of  common 
interests  will  be  entrusted  to  some  superior  council  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  in  order  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  war  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  an 
Imperial  Treasury,  maintained  by  a  tariff  so  that  England 
will  be  obliged  to  abandon  its  long  tradition  of  free  trade 
and  to  adopt  a  policy  of  imperial  protection. 

If  they  do  not  yet  despair  of  conquering  England,  the 
Germans  at  least  do  not  flatter  themselves  that  she  can 
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be  dismembered.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  losses  she  may  incur  she  will  remain  the  first 
power  in  the  world,  that  all  the  great  water-ways,  excepting 
the  Panama  Canal,  will  still  be  in  her  hands,  that  her  mer¬ 
chant  marine — which  but  yesterday  outnumbered  that  of 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  in  the  proportion  of  138  to  36— 
will  continue  under  the  protection  of  her  formidable  war 
vessels  to  dominate  the  oceans.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  will  be,  after  the  war,  as  she  was  before,  the  great  peril 
which  will  menace  what  Germans  call  the  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

Russia,  with  all  the  Slavs  and  Asiatics  whom  she  has 
gathered  into  her  sphere  of  influence,  comprises  no  less 
than  23 . 7  million  square  kilometers  under  one  dominion, 
with  170  to  180  millions  of  inhabitants.  She  also  repre¬ 
sents  a  vast  power,  led  by  a  brutal  despotism  tempered  by 
corruption.  She  is  animated  by  an  uncontrollable  appetite 
for  conquest  which  has  its  source  either  in  popular  imperial¬ 
ism,  in  that  thirst  for  land  so  peculiar  to  the  moujik,  or  in 
the  instinctive  impulse  which  pushes  her  to  seek  an  outlet 
on  the  open  sea:  to  the  north  toward  Sweden,  to  the  south 
thru  the  Dardanelles  or  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  in 
the  east  towards  Port  Arthur.  Her  elem.ental  vigor  is 
considerable.  No  doubt  she  still  lacks  organization — she 
could  not  have  made  war  without  the  English  fleet  or  French 
gold,  she  could  not  have  resumed  operations  after  the  defeats 
of  1915  without  the  help  of  French  officers,  Japanese  engi¬ 
neers,  and  American  and  Japanese  factories — but  she  has 
unlimited  resources  in  men  and  in  raw  material.  The 
phenomenal  corruption  which  exists  is  entirely  superficial 
and  in  no  way  alters  her  underlying  vitality.  “An  ele¬ 
phant,”  says  Naumann,  “can  carry  much  vermin!”  A 
financial  awakening  is  possible  and  then  Russia  will  be  a 
formidable  danger  to  peace  and  to  European  civilization. 
It  is  important  that  Germany  should  be  prepared  for  that 
eventuality. 

The  United  States  are  lesser  in  proportion — 9.4  million 
square  kilometers,  with  107  millions  of  inhabitants — but 
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as  their  demesne  is  of  one  holding  and  their  population  is 
88  per  cent  European,  the  productivity  and  the  power  of 
purchase  of  the  nation  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
English  group  with  its  enormous  proportion  of  Indians 
and  Africans.  The  English  character  of  the  nation  is 
less  marked  than  in  England  and  the  elements  recently  added 
by  immigration  are  often  of  inferior  quality;  but  in  the  main 
the  United  States  with  its  enormous  natural  resources, 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  practical  energy  of  its  people, 
and  the  sturdiness  of  its  political  organization  may  look 
forward  to  a  future  full  of  promise.  From  an  agricultural 
country  it  is  developing  into  an  industrial  one.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  at  present  in  an  exceptionally 
advantageous  position  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 
They  are  still  exporting  raw  material  of  which  the  consump¬ 
tion  abroad  is  assured,  and  they  are  beginning  to  export 
industrial  products  as  well.  They  depend  upon  no  one 
and  can  offer  to  every  one.  They  are,  therefore,  in  com¬ 
mercial  negotiations,  in  a  position  to  dictate  their  condi¬ 
tions  to  less  favored  competitors  who  need  either  the  raw 
material  or  the  finished  product.  The  war  has  brought  to 
the  United  vStates  tremendous  profits,  has  enriched  them  in 
prodigious  fashion  especially  at  the  expense  of  England. 
It  has  permitted  them  to  spread  their  commercial  influence, 
notably  into  South  America,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English 
and  the  Germans.  When  peace  is  declared  they  will  emerge 
from  the  great  crisis  in  a  state  of  vigor  which  will  make 
them  without  doubt  a  most  dangerous  rival.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  they  continue,  that  in 
opposition  to  these  gigantic  groups,  former  powers  such 
as  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and,  above  all,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Holland,  Belgium  and  the  Balkan  States,  have 
in  fact  lost  that  independent  sovereignty  of  which  they 
are  still  so  jealous.  Inevitably,  by  virtue  of  a  fatal  evolu¬ 
tion  the  small  states  must  either  group  themselves  so  as  to 
constitute  an  organism  of  equal  importance  to  that  of  the 
world  powers  or  be  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  one  of  the  great 
planets  of  the  political  firmament  and  engulfed  into  the 
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vast  systems  which  share  the  universe.  This  process  is 
being  clearly  pursued  today  thru  all  contemporary  his¬ 
tory.  England  has  succeeded  in  almost  completely  ab¬ 
sorbing  Portugal,  which  altho  nominally  independent, 
has  really  lost  all  autonomy.  She  aims  even  to  attract 
to  herself  Belgium,  Italy  and  France.  Russia  after  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  series  of  Slav  and  Asiatic  peoples  tends  to  impose 
her  hegemony  in  the  Balkans,  in  Persia  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
America  basks  in  dreams  of  Pan- Americanism.  In  short, 
the  great  systems  now  existing  have  a  fatal  tendency  to 
aggregate  to  themselves,  under  one  form  or  another,  the 
lesser  states  which  formerly  pursued  their  own  path  in  all 
liberty.  It  is  not  a  fact  which  need  be  acclaimed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  it  implies 
many  abnegations  and  much  suffering  for  all  the  mediate 
existence  which  now  appears  menaced  in  its  autonomy. 

But  all  this  is  inevitable ;  there  is,  we  are  assured,  a  fatality, 
like  a  law  of  concentration,  which  under  a  capitahstic 
regime  almost  inevitably  condemns  to  disappearance  or  to 
fusion  the  small  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 
This  may  be  regretted  and  we  may  pity  the  victims,  but 
it  is  vain  to  revolt  against  the  law  or  to  hope  to  fight  or  to 
retard  its  effects  artificially. 

Neither  Germany  nor  Austria-Hungary  can  escape  it. 
To  maintain  themselves  among  the  present  constellations 
of  the  world  they  have  but  one  course  to  follow:  they  must 
unite  to  give  birth  to  Central  Europe. 

II 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

In  comparison  with  the  large  groups, — Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  the  United  States, — Germany  with  her  541,000 
square  kilometers  and  68  million  inhabitants  is,  aS'  we  have 
seen,  only  a  small  state.  The  advocates  of  Central  Europe 
admit  publicly  that  the  present  German  Empire  limited 
to  its  ovm  strength  w’^ould  not  be  large  enough  to  play  a  part 
in  world  politics.  What,  then,  must  it  do  to  maintain  its 
rank  as  a  great  sovereign  power  and  to  insure  its  “place  in 
the  sun?” 
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Theoretically  nothing  prevents  it  from  seeking  its  sal¬ 
vation  thru  adhesion  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  existing 
groups.  Let  us  now  examine  under  what  conditions 
this  could  take  place. 

Germany  might  seek  a  rapprochement  with  Russia.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  is  still  much  sympathy  between 
certain  reactionary  groups  in  Russia  and  conservative 
Germans.  It  has  also  been  observed  that,  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  point  of  view,  Russia  and  Germany  are  not  antago¬ 
nistic,  but  rather  complementary  to  one  another ;  that  Rus¬ 
sian  exports  into  Germany  have  lately  reached  an  annual 
average  of  1V2  billions  of  marks;  that  Russian  agriculture 
can  not  exist  without  German  markets  for  its  cereals  and 
its  forage;  that  in  return  industrial  Germany  provides 
Russia  with  manufactured  articles,  especially  machinery, 
which  no  other  people  can  furnish  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  A  Russo-German  rapprochement  is,  therefore,  possi¬ 
ble.  Germany  might  become  the  expert  engineer,  the  help¬ 
ful  advisor  who  would  give  concrete  value  to  Russia’s 
natural  resources,  who  would  organize  the  country  and 
hasten  its  evolution  towards  capitalism. 

The  assumption  of  this  r61e  might  be  advantageous  to 
Germany,  but  in  exchange  she  must  lay  aside  her  desire 
of  conquest  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Turkey.  She  would, 
moreover,  be  forced  to  become  the  accomplice  of  things 
Russian,  “too  Russian,”  of  that  “conquering  imperial¬ 
ism”  and  that  “course  of  tyranny  and  oppression”  which 
she  now  denounces.  She  would  become  unfaithful  to  her 
ancient  mission  of  opposition  to  Slav  ambitions  and  of  de¬ 
fending  Europe  and  its  civilization  against  the  invasion 
of  “Asiatics.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  she  consented  to  recognize  British 
maritime  supremacy,  it  might  be  quite  easy  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  England.  Chastened  Germany  would 
be  admitted  as  junior  partner  in  the  great  English  firm 
and  permitted  to  take  an  honest  part  in  world  commerce. 
But  she  would  then  be  reduced  to  a  subordinate  position; 
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her  history  would  become  that  of  a  British  province,  which 
is  a  quite  inadmissible  hypothesis. 

Will  Germany  strive  to  maintain  her  independence 
between  the  two  rival  groups?  It  is  possible  that  she  may 
do  so,  and  in  that  case  she  would  become  the  strongest 
of  the  neutrals.  She  may  find  such  a  position  profitable, 
but  she  would  have  to  renounce  her  r61e  of  a  great  power. 
The  destinies  of  the  world  would  be  decided  by  England, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  without  her  participation, 
and  how  could  Germany  submit  to  such  a  humiliation? 

As  soon  as  Germany  decides  neither  to  cast  her  fate 
with  that  of  one  of  the  world  powers,  nor  to  be  condemned 
to  incapacity  and  isolation,  the  force  of  circumstance  will 
dictate  her  conduct.  If  she  wishes  to  remain  true  to  her¬ 
self  and  to  live  out  her  destiny,  one  road  only  is  open  to 
her:  that  is  to  form  a  group  where  her  natural  genius  will 
predominate  and  her  organizing  power  will  be  strengthened, 
to  seek  out  the  elements  capable  of  uniting  to  constitute 
a  higher  entity ; — in  other  words,  to  create  a  Central  Europe 
strong  enough  to  take  its  place  beside  the  great  world  pow¬ 
ers.  The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  this  group  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  close  consolidation  of  Germany  with  Austria- 
Hungary. 

The  Dual  Monarchy  with  625,000  square  kilometers 
and  50  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  too  weak  to  subsist  alone. 
In  order  to  face  the  increasing  dangers  which  threaten 
either  from  Russian  ambitions  in  Turkey  and  in  the  East 
or  from  Pan-Slavic  agitation,  she  must  have  a  powerful 
ally.  The  two  Central  Empires  taken  separately  are  in¬ 
capable  of  playing  a  world  r61e,  but  united  they  would  form 
a  unit  of  nearly  1,200,000  square  kilometers  and  120  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be  smaller  than 
the  British  and  Russian  groups,  but  from  its  productive 
capacity  and  the  high  degree  of  civilization  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  it  would  be  in  a  condition  to  compete  with  its  rivals. 
This  Austro-German  union  has  in  reality  been  prepared 
by  a  long  process  of  historic  evolution  and  seems  an  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  the  present  world  war. 
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Among  Germans  there  is  an  increasing  conviction  that 
the  present  Empire  is  an  incomplete  and  provisional 
solution  of  the  German  question.  Their  effort  towards 
consolidation  almost  attained  its  goal  in  March,  1849, 
on  the  day  when  the  Frankfurt  Parliament  offered  the 
Imperial  Crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia  on  behalf  of  the 
German  people.  It  is  well  known  that  the  refusal  of 
Frederic  WilHam  IV  deferred  this  hope;  and  the  dream 
of  a  Greater  Germany  engulfing  Austria  was  temporarily 
laid  aside.  German  unity  was  eventually  realized  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  by  the  Prussian 
conquest  of  Germany. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  day  when  Bismarck  consecrated 
the  military  hegemony  of  Prussia  on  the  battlefield  of 
Sadowa  and  made  Little  Germany  a  reality,  he  obtained 
from  the  King  and  his  generals  a  promise  that  Prussia  would 
be  magnanimous  and  would  respect  the  integrity  of  Austria. 
With  admirable  foresight  he  refused  to  destroy  the  German 
tradition  and  reserved  the  possibility  of  a  future  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  conquered  nation.  In  1871  Andrassy 
in  turn  prevented  the  Count  de  Beust  from  intervening 
against  Germany,  maintained  the  neutrality  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  saved  the  idea  of  a  Central  Europe  from  ship¬ 
wreck.  In  1876  Bismarck  took  the  step  which  decided 
Germany’s  future,  for  when  the  Czar  questioned  him  as  to 
whether  Germany  would  remain  neutral  if  Russia  declared 
war  on  Austria-Hungary,  the  Chancellor  replied  that  he 
could  not  tolerate  that  either  of  the  Empires  be  menaced 
in  its  existence  as  a  world  power.  The  die  was  cast,  and 
when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  choose  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  Bismarck  refused  to  sacrifice  Austria.  Events 
followed  their  logical  course  and  in  1876  came  the  Turco- 
Russian  instead  of  the  Austro-Russian  war.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  where  Bismarck  checked 
victorious  Russia.  In  1879  the  Dual  Alliance  was  concluded 
with  Andrassy  and  this  developed  into  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  the  addition  of  Italy  in  1883.  The  maker  of 
Little  Germany  sealed  the  pact  between  Germany  and 
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Austria-Hungary  and  prepared  the  way  for  Central 
Europe. 

The  realization  of  this  Central  Europe  must  be  one  of  the 
results  of  the  war  of  1914.  The  Austro-German  Alliance 
has  proved  insufficient ;  it  was  merely  a  defensive  agreement 
in  case  of  attack  by  a  third  power — which  case  did  not 
happen.  The  treaty  could  not  be  invoked  by  Germany 
at  Agadir,  nor  by  Austria-Hungary  in  1914  after  Serajevo. 
By  placing  himself  spontaneously  on  the  side  of  his  ally 
William  II  did  more  than  was  required  by  the  agreement. 
The  ordeals  of  the  war  have  bound  the  two  Empires  to¬ 
gether  for  life  or  death.  They  entered  upon  hostilities 
without  any  preconceived  plan.  It  is  well  known  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend  which  is  unanimously  believed  by 
German  public  opinion,  they  did  not  attack,  but  rather  de¬ 
fended  themselves  against  Slavic  aggression  and  as  events 
unfolded  the  idea  prevailed  that  this  was  not,  in  the  last 
analysis,  a  German,  a  Danubian  war,  or  the  decisive  col¬ 
lision  of  Teutons  and  Slavs,  or  a  struggle  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  the  German  idea.  It  appeared  that  this  war 
was  not  exclusively  a  German  war,  but  that  it  was  carried 
on  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  equal  devotion  by  the  non- 
German  peoples;  it  proved  to  be  the  decisive  trial  of  the 
Central  European  idea.  The  Germans  are  all  agreed  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  bonds  which  formerly  united  the 
two  Empires  must  be  drawn  closer,  and  that  for  the  Austro- 
German  dualism  there  must  be  substituted,  according  to 
the  ingenuous  prophecy  of  Bismarck,  the  higher  unity 
of  Central  Europe. 

Austria-Hungary  is  the  kernel  of  Central  Europe,  but 
once  the  Austro-German  bloc  is  constituted,  it  must  become 
a  magnet  to  attract  more  distant  elements,  among  the  first 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States. 
According  to  German  publicists  this  bend  in  no  way  re¬ 
sembles  conquest,  since  neither  Austria  nor  Germany  wish 
to  dominate  or  oppress  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  but  on  the  contrary  dream  only  of  freeing  and  regener¬ 
ating  them. 
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Austria-Hungary,  they  maintain,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
outpost  of  German  civilization  against  the  Musselman 
advance,  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  her  politics  became  resolutely 
pacific  and  conservative.  She  assuredly  did  not  wish  to 
be  cut  off  from  Turkey  and  the  East  and  therefore  found 
herself  involved  in  a  long  rivalry  with  Russia  who  aspired 
to  lay  hands  on  Constantinople.  In  that  struggle  imperial 
Russia  was  always  the  aggressor.  Austria  merely  de¬ 
fended  her  traditional  influence  and  claimed  legitimate 
compensation.  [It  must  be  understood,  once  for  all, 
that  this  is  an  analysis  of  German  ideas.]  She  never  im¬ 
perilled  the  independence  of  Turkey  or  the  Balkans,  and 
this  is  particularly  placed  in  evidence  in  the  crisis  of  1908, 
when  after  30  years  of  occupation  she  proclaimed  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  renounced  the 
sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  which  was  ceded  to  her  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin.  Everywhere  abroad  it  had  been  believed 
that  Austria  would  eventually  avail  herself  of  that  advance 
post  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  and  penetrate 
into  Salonika.  A  war-like  state  would  assuredly  have 
made  the  attempt,  but  Austria  in  restoring  the  sandjak 
to  Turkey  and  giving  up  all  claims  to  Salonika  gave  proof 
of  a  disinterestedness  unique  in  history  and  clearly  proved 
that  her  ambitions  were  limited  to  the  economic  conquest 
of  the  Balkans.  Turkey  could  not  fail  to  realize  sooner 
or  later  that  she  need  fear  no  attack  from  the  Dual  Mon¬ 
archy. 

Austria’s  policy  towards  the  Balkan  States  has  been  no 
less  pacific.  She  sought  neither  to  dominate  nor  to  re¬ 
press  their  efforts  for  independence  and  for  expansion. 
Her  diplomats  have  expended  treasures  of  ingenuity  on 
the  impossible  task  of  remaining  on  good  terms  with  Tur¬ 
key  and  also  with  her  turbulent  neighbors.  She  merely 
lowered  herself  in  their  eyes,  for  her  moderation  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  weakness;  yet  it  was  only  when  Serbia,  which 
under  Russian  influence  had  become  the  instrument  of 
Muscovite  ambitions,  deeply  wronged  Austrian  interests, 
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submitted  the  Slav  population  of  the  South  to  a  furious 
propaganda  and  finally  perpetrated  the  murder  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  that  Austria  decided  to  act.  It  had  become 
for  her  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis¬ 
orders  which  were  sowing  seeds  of  rebellion  among  her 
Slav  subjects. 

The  territorial  disinterestedness  of  Germany  towards 
Turkey  was  even  greater,  for  being  in  no  position  to  de¬ 
fend  a  German  colony  on  Turkish  soil  she  could  only  pur¬ 
sue  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire  a  purely  economic  policy. 
It  was  to  her  interest  to  strengthen  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  to  emancipate  it  from  the  foreign  influences  which 
paralyzed  it,  and  to  help  it  to  become  independent  of  its 
former  protectors,  England  and  France.  This  was  not  a 
sentimental  policy.  The  Germans  no  doubt  were  in 
sympathy  with  such  a  domineering  and  military  people  as 
the  Turks,  but  they  made  no  mystery  of  the  fact  that 
they  sought  to  make  Turkey  a  good  client  of  German 
industry. 

The  Turks  understood  this.  They  accepted  the  help 
of  a  German  military  commission  in  reorganizing  their 
army.  They  realized  that  in  building  the  Bagdad  railway 
Germany  was  not  merely  seeking  an  extension  of  her  own 
power,  but  was  also  creating  an  instrument  of  domination 
for  the  advantage  of  Turkey  and  Islam.  She  naturally 
follow^ed  her  own  interests,  for  she  expected  to  find  in  Tur¬ 
key  an  outlet  for  her  industry,  and  in  the  Bagdad  railway 
a  route  of  economic  expansion  by  which  her  products 
could  pour  into  Central  Asia.  But  Turkey  also  profited 
from  this  step,  and  she  gradually  recovered  from  her  abase¬ 
ment  and  rose  again  to  her  rank  as  a  great  power. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  gave  the  Central  Empires  an 
opportunity  to  garner  the  fruits  of  this  moderate  policy. 
The  spontaneous  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war  as  the 
ally  of  Germany  showed  the  world  that  Turkey  was  con¬ 
scious  of  her  real  interests,  that  she  perceived  the  danger 
to  herself  of  an  Entente  victory,  and  understood  that  her 
only  chance  of  salvation  was  to  cast  her  lot  with  that  of 
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the  Central  Empires.  Bulgaria’s  decision  in  1915  also 
originated,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  real  consideration  of  political 
interest.  She  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  retrieve 
the  mistake  of  1913,  to  tear  up  the  humiliating  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  and  to  settle  her  account  with  Serbia.  She 
also  understood  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  of  the  Balkans  to  become  emancipated 
from  the  Russian  Empire,  and  to  shake  off  the  Muscovite 
yoke.  She  understood  that  by  forming  a  bridge  between 
the  Central  Empires  and  the  East  she  was  assured  of  a 
brilliant  economic  future. 

Greece  also  must  have  felt  that  her  true  interests  inclined 
her  towards  the  Central  powers.  German  propagandists  ex¬ 
plain  that  Austro-German  victories  presage  the  formation 
of  Central  Europe  and  the  constitution  of  a  universal 
economic  domain  reaching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Persia.  Such  a  federation  would  offer  to  Greece  a 
magnificent  prospect.  From  Berlin  to  Budapest,  Belgrade, 
Salonika  and  Suez  is  almost  a  straight  line.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  railway  lines  from  Salonika  to  Athens  and  to  Nish 
would  make  these  three  cities  the  natural  outlets  of  Austro- 
German  commerce  towards  the  Suez  Canal,  while  Athens 
and  Salonika  would  inherit  the  trade  of  Venice  and  Trieste. 
How  can  we  wonder  if  the  Greeks,  dazzled  by  the  future 
which  opened  before  them,  resisted  all  solicitations  from 
the  Entente  and  resolutely  remained  neutral! 

The  events  of  the  present  war,  the  intervention  of  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  and  the  sympathetic  neutrality  of  Greece 
all  appeared  to  the  German  imagination  as  significant 
symptoms  which  announced  the  approaching  extension  of 
Central  Europe  towards  the  East  and  its  prolongation  as 
far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  their  ambitions  were  by  no 
means  limited  to  this.  They  dreamed  of  substituting 
a  more  stable  order,  a  regularly  constituted  federation  for 
the  anarchy,  disorder  and  chaotic  discord  which  had  reigned 
in  Europe  until  the  present  day,  and  from  whence  sprang 
the  present  war.  They  expected  Central  Europe  to  be¬ 
come  a  solid  kernel  around  which  would  crystallize  a  series 
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of  elements  formerly  rebellious  to  any  attempt  at  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  attraction  must  be  exerted  first  upon  those 
neutrals  who  have  to  suffer  under  England’s  domination 
of  the  seas:  Holland  which  was  so  stirred  by  the  threat 
of  an  English  landing,  Denmark  which  is  today  reconciled 
with  Germany,  and  Sweden  happy  to  be  at  last  guaranteed 
against  English  tyranny  or  Russian  encroachments,  per¬ 
haps  even '  Finland  which  hopes  for  emancipation  from 
Muscovite  oppression.  The  adherence  of  Switzerland  is 
also  expected  and  they  do  not  despair  of  seeing  Italy,  chas¬ 
tened  by  reverses,  return  to  the  German  fold  and  recog¬ 
nize  that  her  economic  destiny  is  to  serve  as  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  mole,  or  breakwater,  of  Central  Europe.  The  more 
intrepid  imaginations  even  see  the  time  when  France, 
with  a  saner  appreciation  of  realities  than  she  has  at  pres¬ 
ent,  will  see  that  her  interests  do  not  incline  her  towards 
England  but  towards  the  Germanic  states,  and  will  join 
the  federation,  bringing  with  her  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  Central  Europe  can  not  dispense 
with  an  extensive  colonial  empire  and  they  are  all  agreed 
that  the  restitution  of  the  German  colonies  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  war;  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  the  ces¬ 
sion  to  Germany  of  a  vast  African  empire,  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  itself  and,  if  need  be,  of  defending  itself  like  the 
English  Indies.  It  is  calculated  that  the  great  colonial 
empire  of  the  Low  Countries  would  increase  the  domain 
of  Central  Europe  by  nearly  2  millions  of  square  kilometers, 
and  they  do  not  fail  to  consider  the  rich  addition  which 
the  French  colonies  would  bring  to  the  Central  group. 

We  can  linger  no  more  among  these  baseless  dreams  which 
we  have  pointed  out  only  in  order  to  prove  the  extent  of 
Germany’s  aspirations.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Germans 
are  careful  to  emphasize  the  moderateness  of  their  demands. 
Of  the  132  million  square  kilometers  which  form  the  habit¬ 
able  part  of  the  globe  (without  counting  the  polar  regions) 
Naumann  states  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
united  cover  only  i .  2  millions  of  square  kilometers,  with 
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120  millions  of  inhabitants.  By  extending  Central  Europe 
into  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia,  and  including  all  the  German 
colonies  not  even  10  milUons  of  square  kilometers  can  be 
gained ;  by  increasing  its  area  to  the  maximum  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  colonies,  it  might  reach  13  millions  of  square 
kilometers  with  200  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-tenth  of  the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth 
and  one-eighth  of  its  population.  These  figures  do  not 
by  any  means  equal  those  of  England’s  possessions  (32.4 
million  square  kilometers  and  425  million  inhabitants) ; 
they  fall  far  below  those  of  China  in  population  (330  mil¬ 
lions);  they  are  less  than  those  of  Russia  in  area  (23.7 
million  square  kilometers)  and  indeed  are  scarcely  greater 
than  those  of  France  and  her  colonies  (11.4  million  square 
kilometers) . 

Supported  by  these  statistics,  German  writers  declare 
that  the  project  of  a  Central  Europe  could  in  no  way  menace 
the  freedom  of  the  world  and  that  calumny  alone  attrib¬ 
utes  to  them  the  ambition  for  world  power.  By  uniting 
they  can  but  form  a  group  which  would  rank  among  the 
world  empires,  and  even  admitting  the  utmost  success 
of  their  designs  they  would  remain  none  the  less  incapable 
of  oppressing  the  universe  with  a  domination  in  any  way 
equal  to  the  supremacy  which  they  accuse  England  of 
claiming  on  the  seas. 

(To  be  continued) 


DISCUSSIONS 

PARLIAMENTARY  USAGE  IN  ACADEMIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS 

In  the  modern  world  of  organized  force  one  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  yet  severe  tests  of  educational  eifficiency  is  ability  to 
organize  and  preside  capably  and  with  self-possession  at 
a  business  session.  The  key  which  unlocks  the  door  to 
recognition  of  the  possession  of  adequate  qualifications 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  presiding  officer,  an  organizer, 
or  even  a  participant  in  the  activities  of  an  organization, 
is  familiarity  with  parliamentary  usage.  Such  familiarity 
is  looked  for  confidently  in  those,  particularly,  whose  aca¬ 
demic  education  would  warrant  such  expectation. 

Yet  whence  does  our  average  high  school  or  college 
graduate  obtain  a  knowledge  of  or  practise  in  parliamentary 
usage?  Literary  societies,  debating  clubs,  and  fraterni¬ 
ties,  all  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  work.  But 
the  insufficiency  of  'the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
time  thus  spent  is  so  apparent  as  to  force  an  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  supplying  something  to  meet  the  de¬ 
ficiency. 

This  something  might  be  a  regularly  inaugurated 
academic  course  of  study  in  parliamentary  law.  Rules 
of  order  might  be  studied  as  easily  as  rules  of  grammar 
or  Latin  syntax.  A  studiously  inclined  body  such  as  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  average  classroom  under  the  tutelage  of  a  com¬ 
petent  instructor  who  must,  of  course,  himself  be  a  skilful 
parliamentarian,  could  accomplish  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  of  one  term  more  than  would  otherwise  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  years. 

Recently,  I  visited  a  student  literary  society.  A  motion 
to  have  a  named  member  tell  “why  he  was  out  late  last 
night”  caused  much  merriment  because  that  member 
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had  been  calling  on  his  “best  girl.”  Such  folly  is  indulged 
in  by  student  literary  societies  to  an  unbelievable  extent, 
making  a  farce  of  the  parliamentary  practise  to  which  only 
five  minutes  is  devoted  anyway.  And  djd  sobriety  ob¬ 
tain  to  a  reasonable  extent,  there  is  little  probability  of 
more  than  the  most  common  forms  of  practise  being  in¬ 
dulged  in;  whereas,  he  who  is  competent  as  a  parliamen¬ 
tarian  must  cope  with  even  the  less  probable  emergencies 
which  may  arise. 

Theoretically,  any  member  of  an  organization  should  be 
competent  to  be  made  the  presiding  officer;*  practically, 
a  very  small  percentage  have  this  ability.  In  view  of  such 
facts  that  stare  at  us,  it  would  seem  that  serious  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  development  along  the  line 
of  parliamentary  usage.  I  can  not  urge  too  much  upon 
the  incorporation  in  the  curriculum  of  academic  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  strong  course  in  this  work. 

Helen  E.  B.  Tingley 

DeLand,  Fla. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TROUBLES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  public  schools  in 
some  of  the  southern  states  have  doubtless  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  editors  of  educational  periodicals.  If 
by  any  chance  your  periodical  has  not  taken  notice  of  these 
unsatisfactory  conditions,  I  would,  as  a  friend  of  public 
education  and  a  former  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Tennessee,  ask  that  you  devote  some  of  your  space  to  our 
problems  and  help  us  to  solve  them.  You  would  be  doing 
the  south  a  service  that  I  am  sure  would  be  appreciated  by 
discussing  these  school  problems  of  the  southern  states 
in  your  editorial  columns. 

The  chief  trouble  is  that  no  southern  state  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  I  am  familiar  with  conditions  in  most  of  them, 
has  enough  money  to  meet  the  demands  for  public  educa¬ 
tion.  People  engaged  in  school  work,  for  the  most  part, 
charge  these  troubles  to  dereliction  of  state  legislatures 
and  inattention  of  poUtical  officials  generally.  Officials 
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argue  in  reply  to  this  criticism,  that  receipts  of  public 
treasuries  have  been  considerably  decreased  of  recent  years 
by  prohibitive  laws  that  reduce  privilege  licenses.  The 
east  being  in  non-prohibition  territory  has  not  felt  this 
drain  on  her  public  treasuries.  State,  county  and  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  further  argue  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet 
the  demands  for  school  funds  until  taxes  and  assessments 
are  adjusted  to  meet  these  changed  conditions.  The  fact, 
however,  that  in  most  of  these  southern  states  official 
salaries  have  been  increased  to  cover  the  general  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  makes  good  argument  for  the  school 
men  who  assert  that  political  forces  could  relieve  the  trouble 
in  the  schools  if  they  would  but  try. 

The  south  has  the  ground  work  for  a  satisfactory  school 
system,  but  that  our  public  schools  are  being  starved  to 
death  is  so  self-evident  that  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
school  man  will  take  issue  with  me  on  this  point.  No 
southern  state,  to  be  explicit,  has  a  sufficient  school  ap¬ 
propriation  to  pay  its  teachers  adequate  salaries,  and  some 
of  them  do  not  pay  their  teachers  their  salaries  when  the 
money  is  due.  Funds  for  repairing  old  school  buildings 
and  erecting  new  ones  are  likewise  difficult  to  secure. 

For  example,  some  time  last  year  public  school  teachers 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  held  a  meeting  at  Macon  and  adopted 
resolutions  criticising  state  officials  for  failure  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  public  school  teachers  when  due.  Many  teachers, 
it  was  explained,  were  forced  to  borrow  money  wherever 
they  could  secure  it  to  pay  their  board  bills  while  waiting 
for  salary  checks.  At  that  time  the  state  was  delinquent 
with  school  funds  due  the  counties  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars.  While  teachers  were  thus  neglected,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prizing  that  public  school  buildings,  equipment  and  such, 
were  also  neglected.  Public  school  pupils  are  crammed 
into  many  of  the  public  schoolhouses  of  the  southern  states 
after  the  fashion  of  packing  sardines  in  a  tin  box. 

Recently  a  meeting  of  prominent  taxpayers  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Chattanooga  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
county  budgets  to  bring  them  within  the  anticipated 
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revenue  from  taxation.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
request  of  the  county’s  financial  agents  who  saw  a  large 
deficit  in  the  revenues  if  something  was  not  done.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  the  public  school  budget  was  reduced 
to  a  point  where  the  county  superintendent  could  not 
promise  a  longer  term  than  seven  months.  Heretofore  our 
school  terms  have  been  from  nine  to  ten  months.  No 
increase  in  the  salary  of  teachers  is  possible,  and  but  few 
of  the  needed  additions  to  public  school  buildings  can  be 
secured.  Every  school  building  in  the  county  is  crowded 
beyond  capacity. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama,  announced  that  a  tuition  fee,  ranging 
from  75  cents  to  $2.00,  would  be  charged  all  public  school 
pupils  to  make  up  a  deficit  in  school  revenues.  I  do  not 
know  of  this  thing  having  been  done  anywhere  else  in  the 
south  during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  points  back  to  an 
early  period  in  our  attempts  to  provide  public  education 
under  a  system  that  gave  communities  a  couple  of  months 
of  free  schools  and  a  couple  of  months  of  pay  schools. 
This  was  the  years  immediately  following  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period. 

Whatever  may  be  the  underlying  cause  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  that  the  school  men  and  women  of  the  southern  states 
are  laboring  under,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  your  kindly 
aid  in  solving  the  problem  will  be  appreciated  by  every¬ 
body. 

James  G.  Rice 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


VIII 

REVIEWS 


Books  and  libraries — By  John  Adams  Lows.  Boston:  Library  Commission, 
1916.  80  p.  50c. 

No.  16  of  the  Useful  Reference  Series  published  by  the 
Boston  Book  Company  is  entitled  Books  and  libraries: 
A  manual  of  instruction  in  their  use  for  colleges  by  John 
Adams  Lowe.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mediocre  compila¬ 
tion  from  lengthier  publications  of  the  same  firm,  who  are 
apparently  engaged  in  exploiting  to  the  fullest  extent  a 
nucleus  of  general  information  on  the  use  of  libraries: 
Fay  and  Eaton  have  presented  the  material  for  normal 
schools,  Ward  for  high  schools,  and  now  Lowe  for  colleges. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  present  pamphlet  is  its  brevity.  It 
might  better  be  entitled  perhaps  A  guide  to  the  average 
small  college  library — a  library  which  unfortunately  does 
not  always  contain  (to  judge  from  the  pamphlet)  the  latest 
editions  of  the  most  important  books  of  reference  and  does 
not  always  choose  the  sounder  bibliographies  in  preference 
to  popular  works  like  Harper’s  Encyclopedia  of  American 
History. 

But  the  chief  defect  of  all  these  manuals  is  their  lack  of 
perspective.  They  do  not  select  for  special  emphasis 
those  problems  in  the  use  of  books  and  in  the  mastering  of 
library  practise  which  cause  the  greatest  difficulty.  In 
fact  the  manuals  seem  to  gloss  over  the  difficulties  of  library 
technique  and  to  conceal  the  weak  spots.  Is  this  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  authors  are  long-suffering  reference  li¬ 
brarians,  dealing  with  an  unreasonable  pubhc?  If  so, 
let  them  reflect  that  in  the  pages  of  their  books  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  exasperating  and  impertinent 
tribe  who  demand  that  the  simplest  operations  be  done  for 
them.  Mr.  Lowe’s  Manual,  like  the  rest,  starts  with  the 
hypothetical  stupidus  (a  famiUar  puppet),  who  wishing  to 
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locate  the  residence  of  a  friend  in  a  strange  city  hunts  for 
him  from  house  to  house.  He  is  compared  to  the  student 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  card-catalogue.  Then  in  words  of 
one  syllable  the  manual  proceeds  to  explain  what  a  card- 
catalogue  is  and  how  it  is  used.  We  are  next  introduced 
to  the  mysteries  of  classification.  How  beautifully  simple 
it  is  all  made !  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  if  you  fix  in  mind 
the  elements  of  the  Dewey  System,  you  may  go  among  the 
shelves  of  practically  any  library  at  any  time  and  put  your 
hand  on  any  book  you  want.  Do  we  not  see  here  dimly 
foreshadowed  a  millenium  when  card-catalogues  will  no 
longer  be  necessary?  Then  comes  an  annotated  list  of 
the  standard  Magazine  Indexes  and  the  General  and 
Special  Reference  Books — not  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  point 
of  accuracy  and  standards  of  scholarship.  Finally  there 
is  a  chapter  on  how  to  investigate  a  subject!  Now  all 
this  is  logical  exposition,  but  it  is  too  flat;  it  needs  relief. 
Can  not  some  of  the  simpler  matters  be  taken  for  granted 
and  some  of  the  real  difficulties  be  discust?  Is  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  these  problems  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  has  yet 
ascertained  what  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  entente 
cor  diale  between  the  college  student  and  the  library  books? 

This  all  raises  a  far-reaching  problem  in  education. 
Can  “book-using  skill”  be  taught?  Can  skill  in  anything 
be  taught?  One’s  first  answer  is,  no— assuredly  not  by 
any  curriculum,  least  of  all  by  a  prescribed  course  of  study. 
“Every  freshman,”  says  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  preface,  “should 
be  required  to  take  a  course  in  which  he  receives  definite 
practical  instruction  in  the  handling  of  library  tools.” 
Prescribed  courses  for  freshmen!  If  every  freshman  had 
to  study  everything  that  anyone  believed  essential  for  him, 
he. would  remain  a  freshman  all  his  life.  For  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  freshmen  the  training  in  a  few  set  library  exercises 
would  no  more  make  them  skilful  users  of  books  than  com¬ 
pulsory  chapel  would  make  them  saints.  And  it  may  even 
be  believed  that  greater  harm  to  the  greater  number  would 
come  from  the  compulsion.  For  what  is  book-using  skill 
and  where  do  we  find  it?  It  is  merely  the  concrete  evidence 
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of  that  true  love  of  books  which  is  essential  in  the  scholar; 
a  valuable  asset  for  the  lawyer,  doctor,  statesman,  or  any 
man  whose  pursuits  are  primarily  intellectual;  and  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  the  man  of  affairs.  It  is  the  skill  born  of  experience. 
The  amatore  di  libri  eagerly  follows  every  channel  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  leads  him  to  books — books  and  more  books ; 
thru  long  practise  he  can  extract  the  juice  of  a  book  as  skil¬ 
fully  as  an  oysterman  the  juice  of  an  oyster;  and  he  has 
mastered  all  the  mental  processes  of  reading,  from  the  most 
cursory  to  the  most  intensive. 

It  will  be  observed  that  his  skill  is  twofold:  he  knows 
and  he  knows  how.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of  information 
and  partly  a  matter  of  method.  Have  we  not  a  suggestion 
here  of  the  proper  line  of  approach?  From  somewhere  must 
come  the  love  of  books.  Fortunately  the  initial  seed  need 
be  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard.  And  the  student  who 
thirsts  for  knowledge — how  quickly  he  gets  it!  For  him 
there  must  be  just  a  word  of  guidance  now  and  then  to  save 
him  from  roundabout  efforts.  And  he  may  have  instruc¬ 
tion,  with  or  without  a  textbook,  wherein  information 
(e.  g.,  the  reference  books  that  he  should  know)  may  be 
supplied  to  him  ad  lib  and  the  problems  of  library  practise — 
even  the  insoluble  problems — may  be  thrashed  out.  The 
college  student  who  elects  such  a  course  of  instruction  will 
want  much  more  than  Mr.  Lowe’s  pamphlet  will  give  him. 
He  will  need  to  use  the  standard  bibliographies  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  he  will  seek  light  from  his  instructor  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  he  actually  meets.  He  had  better  do  without 
a  textbook. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  produce  skill  thru  compulsory 
exercises  is  illustrated  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  teaching 
of  English  composition.  You  may  prescribe  themes  of 
various  kinds  and  on  various  subjects,  but  the  principles  of 
composition  will  never  sink  in  unless  the  student  has  within 
him  something  which  he  is  yearning  to  express  and  comes 
to  his  teacher  for  help.  Another  analogy  is  the  relation  of 
grammar  to  literature.  Dinning  subjunctives  into  a  boy’s 
ear  will  never  beget  in  him  a  love  of  Latin,  but  once  he  is 
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caught  by  the  spell  of  the  literature  (and  this  can  be  achieved 
thru  the  personality  of  the  teacher)  he  will  ask  about  sub¬ 
junctives  because  he  does  not  want  to  miss  one  iota  of  what 
the  author  is  saying. 

Yet  it  may  be  said,  would  not  our  colleges  be  better  off 
if  every  student  knew  how  to  treat  books  with  respect  and 
with  intelligence,  if  not  with  love?  To  this  question  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.  And  where  should  he  get  the  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  the  simple  use  of  library  tools? 
In  the  high  school  or  earlier.  For  there  is  a  time  in  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  when  you  can  pique  his 
curiosity  and  arouse  his  interest  in  the  rudiments  of  the  use 
of  books.  That  is  why,  of  the  three  manuals  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Gilbert  O.  Ward’s  The  practical  use  of  books  and 
libraries  (with  its  separately  printed  Teaching  outline) 
is  the  best.  The  school  is  the  true  field  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Whether  the  same  dose  of  information  can  be  administered 
to  adults  is  an  open  question. 

Dean  P.  Lockwood 

Columbia  University 

Specimen  answers  of  college  candidates  in  history  written  at  the  examina¬ 
tion  in  June,  1916.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Document 
No.  81.  New  York:  1916.  44  p.  Published  by  the  Board. 

This  document  contains  the  four  question  papers  in  ele¬ 
mentary  history  set  for  the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  last  June,  together 
with  two  specimen  answer  papers  written  at  each  of  the 
four  examinations.  The  reason  for  publishing  it,  as  stated 
in  a  prefatory  note,  was  “to  place  before  the  schools  types 
of  average  high  and  low  papers,  in  order  that  teachers  and 
candidates  may  gain  a  realization  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  work  of  reading  and  some  idea  of  the  standards  of 
the  Board.”  The  spirit  which  prompted  its  publication  is 
highly  to  be  commended.  The  Board  has  been  too  generally 
regarded  in  the  past  by  candidates  and  school  authorities 
alike  as  a  mechanism  devoid  of  human  attributes,  and  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  academic  sufferings  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
It  now  makes  its  debut  in  the  new  and  more  attractive 
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r61e  of  their  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  Tho  the  answers 
printed  do  not  afford  sufficient  material  for  generalization 
respecting  the  quality  of  instruction  received  by  candidates 
in  the  schools,  nor  is  the  percentage  of  answer  papers  that 
received  a  pass  mark  indicated,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
document  should  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
published.  In  addition,  however,  it  suggests  a  consideration 
of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  examinations  themselves. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  unmistakable 
and  steadily  growing  tendency  in  the  colleges  and  more  pro¬ 
gressive  secondary  schools  to  lay  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
study  of  recent  European  history.  It  was  reflected  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Five  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association,  published  several  years  ago,  which  ad¬ 
vocated  the  establishment  in  the  schools  of  an  entire  year’s 
course  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe.  To  those  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  who  realize  the  power 
of  the  Board  to  set  standards  for  the  schools,  it  will  be  not 
a  little  discouraging  to  find  that  a  pupil  could  have  secured 
a  mark  of  100  per  cent  in  the  examination  in  medieval  and 
modern  European  history  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  question  paper 
in  English  history  discloses  a  similar  lack  of  insistence 
upon  the  study  of  modern  times,  for  it  could  have  been 
answered  with  a  mark  of  85  by  a  candidate  whose  instmc- 
tion  had  ended  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  past 
by  one  whose  information  was  confined  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  tme  that  both  of  these  papers  contain  good  questions 
in  modern  history,  calculated  to  test  judgment  and  his¬ 
torical  sense,  but  they  could  have  been  omitted,  so  why 
was  the  option  permitted  candidates  in  selecting  questions 
to  be  answered? 

The  paper  in  ancient  history  is  decidedly  more  elementary 
in  character  than  the  others.  It  seems  to  the  reviewer  to 
overvalue  mere  memory  at  the  expense  of  judgment  and  the 
faculty  of  comparison.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
require  of  pupils  who  are  capable  of  solving  problems  in 
algebra  and  geometry  some  ability  to  think  about  their 
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history.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  a  candidate  could  earn 
a  mark  of  loo  in  this  examination  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  political  organization  of  a  single  ancient  state. 

One  of  the  most  surprizing  facts  revealed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  question  papers  is  that  a  candidate  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  British  Empire  could  secure  a  mark  of  95  in  the 
examination  in  English  history.  The  Empire  is  by  so  much 
the  most  important  fact  for  students  of  modern  England, 
especially  for  Americans,  that  at  least  one  question  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  it  should  be  required  to  be  answered 
in  every  examination  in  English  history. 

The  examination  in  American  history  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  fact  an  examination  in  American  history  with 
twa  optional  questions  in  government.  The  writer  of  one 
of  the  printed  answer  papers,  which  received  a  mark  of  80, 
does  not  betray  any  acquaintance  with  what  commonly 
passes  as  civics.  A  pupil  well  prepared  in  this  subject  who 
had  taken  this  examination  might  be  pardoned  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  his  knowledge  was  a  vain  luxury.  Papers 
of  this  type  are  not  calculated  to  make  the  schools  take 
seriously  the  requirement  in  government. 

The  present  system  of  entrance  examinations  in  history 
is  based  upon  a  plan  formulated  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
It  has  been  frequently  criticized  as  unsatisfactory  in  various 
respects.  In  the  reviewer’s  judgment  it  needs  careful 
revision  along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested. 

R.  L.  Schuyler 

Columbia  University 

School  hygiene — By  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company.  363  p.  Price,  $1.25. 

After  Dr.  E.  R.  Shaw  brought  out  his  book  on  School 
hygiene  in  1901,  no  corresponding  work  on  this  subject, 
distinctly  American  in  type,  had  appeared  until  the  volume 
under  review  was  made  available. 

Among  the  human  values  which  should  with  certainty 
be  conserved  and  promoted  by  education,  child  health  often 
seems  to  receive  in  practise  the  least  attention.  Scientific 
principles  and  investigations  make  clear  a  multitude  of 
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measures  to  be  observed  in  the  schools  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  the  pupils,  but  many  reasons,  arising  in 
part  from  ignorance,  false  economy,  and  a  distorted  compre¬ 
hension  of  relative  values  applying  to  education  and  to  life 
in  general,  explain  the  common  neglect  and  frequent  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  conditions  necessary  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  this  most  fundamental  quality  in  child  life — biologic 
soundness  and  wholeness.  There  is  abundant  need  in  edu¬ 
cational  literature  for  books  which  shall  effectively  present 
principles  and  facts,  and  convincingly  set  forth  arguments 
and  motives  which  will  lead  to  a  more  general  and  satis¬ 
factory  practise  of  hygiene  in  the  schools. 

Dr.  Dresslar  has  a  very  high  standard  and  an  attractive 
ideal  for  the  hygienic  equipment  and  administration  of  the 
American  school  in  city  and  country.  He  has  made  a 
scholarly  exposition  of  hygienic  principles  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  requisite  for  their  application.  The  book  contains 
a  rich  store  of  material  and  opens  up  an  alluring  vista 
of  what  our  schools  would  be  if  hygienically  perfect  or  even, 
in  generous  measure,  satisfactory.  The  seeker  after  in¬ 
formation  in  this  field  will  find  a  mass  of  useful  data  and 
references.  And  yet,  in  some  respects  and  in  some  parts 
this  book  appears  more  like  a  philosophic  treatise  on  the 
subject,  than  a  practical  guide  to  rational  and  expedient 
sanitary  practise  in  the  school.  Among  the  “topics  for 
investigation"  proposed  at  the  chapter  endings,  some  appear 
too  complex  and  difficult  for  the  probable  students  and 
readers  of  the  book  and  some  perhaps  might  profitably 
have  been  answered  more  adequately  by  the  author  in  the 
text.  A  number  of  the  selected  references  seem  relatively 
out  of  date  for  a  list  of  practical  information  sotu-ces  for 
busy  teachers. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  there  has  been  unnecessary 
repetition  when  a  topic  receives  similar  even  if  fractional 
treatment  in  two  or  three  chapters.  In  the  discussion  of 
such  a  mooted  question  as  ventilation  and  the  physiological 
effects  of  air,  the  author  exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of 
having  exprest  his  own  ultra-conservative  opinions,  largely 
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to  the  neglect  of  the  strikingly  different  and  significant 
ideas  and  convictions  in  this  field  which  are  supported  far 
enough  by  laboratory  investigation  and  practical  experience 
to  entitle  them  to  frank  recognition  and  unprejudiced  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  chapter  on  stuttering  seems  exceptionally  compre¬ 
hensive,  clear  and  helpful.  It  gives  valuable  information 
upon  a  frequent  distressing  and  remediable  disorder  among 
school  children,  about  which  teachers  are  commonly  ignorant 
and  careless  not  only  regarding  the  correction  but  especially 
the  prevention.  The  chapter  on  fatigue  lacks  somewhat  in 
incisive  clearness.  And  in  view  of  recent  painstaking 
studies  in  this  field,  a  more  definite  and  practical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  mental  and  motor  fatigue,  between  psychic 
weariness  and  physiologic  exhaustion  might  profitably 
have  been  made  with  clear  indications  for  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  in  the  conduct  and  supervision  of  the  school. 
Beyond  the  questions  and  criticisms  invited  by  the  book 
for  the  reviewer,  the  impression  remains  that  the  author 
has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cational  hygiene. 

Thomas  D.  Wood 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

The  status  and  value  of  music  in  education — By  Rose  Yont.  Lincoln, 

Nebraska:  The  Woodruff  Press.  350  p. 

Miss  Rose  Yont  has  treated  the  above  subject  in  an 
exhaustive  manner,  covering  some  350  pages,  and  has 
divided  it  under  the  following  headings:  First,  to  what 
extent  music  is  recognized  not  only  in  the  public  schools, 
but  in  the  normals  and  universities;  second,  by  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  determine  the  real  status  of  private  instruction  in 
this  state ;  third,  by  experimental  tests  on  the  learning  powers 
of  adults,  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  art  develop¬ 
ment  can  not  be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  give  room  also 
for  educational  development,  without  a  sacrifice  of  either; 
fourth,  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  problem  and  indicate, 
if  nothing  more,  what  seems  to  be  a  solution  worth  con¬ 
sidering. 
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The  amount  of  research  and  tabulation  required  by  the 
above  subject  is  in  itself  a  colossal  undertaking;  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  have  been  answered  in  most  cases  with 
definiteness,  and  the  results  show  that  altho  much  is  yet 
to  be  desired  to  bring  music  into  its  own,  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  since  1907,  not  only  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  introducing  the  subject,  but  in  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  special  teachers.  The  tabulations  of  the  real  status 
of  private  instruction  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  probably 
shows  a  condition  general  thruout  the  country.  The 
method  of  examining  pupils  applying  for  credit  is  not  definite, 
as  is  made  clear  by  the  various  answers  in  the  questionnaire. 
The  licensing  of  teachers  of  music  as  they  are  graduated 
from  the  various  institutions  or  conservatories  might  be 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  deciding  who  is  fit  to  teach,  and 
the  judgments  of  these  teachers  ought  to  be  taken  as  to 
the  qualification  of  the  applicant  for  credit.  The  standard 
of  judgment  as  to  the  points  on  which  to  mark  is  unsettled. 

The  tests  made  by  the  author  “on  the  learning  powers  of 
adults,  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  art  develop¬ 
ment  can  not  be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  give  room  also 
for  educational  development,  without  a  sacrifice  to  either” 
are  of  an  unusually  interesting  nature,  and  show  that  the 
subject  of  a  cultural  study  may  successfully  be  undertaken 
whether  engaged  in  other  studies  or  not. 

The  college  student  will  probably  be  most  successful 
in  this,  knowing  how  to  work  and  concentrate.  The  plan 
of  “incorporating  musical  instruction  into  the  public 
schools,”  especially  that  part  which  refers  to  applied  music, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  conspicuous,  but  still  there  is 
a  divergence  in  opinion  as  to  its  real  value. 

Music  is  an  art  and  results  can  not  be  definitely  measured 
as  in  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

When  education  thru  music  is  applied  in  our  schools, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  subject  be  of  lasting 
quality.  On  page  301  last  paragraph  the  author  speaks 
of  “not  teaching  notation  in  the  usual  way;”  further  on, 
”it  matters  little  what  the  note  is,  the  point  is  to  get  it;” 
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and  again  of  “dropping  the  relative  names,  Tonic-sol-fa.” 
She  has  branched  off  here  into  method,  but  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  teaching  of  the  technical  side,  such  as  reading, 
is  the  foundation  and  must  be  given  as  a  separate  drill, 
using  the  songs  or  pieces  for  the  esthetic  appreciation  only. 

The  more  associations  we  have  from  the  start,  such  as 
fixt  and  relative  measurements,  intervals,  rhythm  and  pulsa¬ 
tion,  and  these  used  only  as  a  crutch  or  mnemonics,  later 
to  be  dropt,  the  clearer  and  more  definite  will  be  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  symbols. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  in  note  to  note  reading  in  the 
classroom,  and  little  if  any  attention  given  to  the  content 
of  the  music.  Music  reading  in  order  to  be  of  intellectual 
value  must  follow  the  modern  plan  of  language  reading, 
namely  phrase- wise. 

On  the  whole.  Miss  Yont’s  thesis  is  a  contribution  which 
should  prove  of  unusual  interest  to  educators  and  music 
students  alike. 

WiivLiAM  J.  Kraft 

Teachers  Csllege 
Columbia  University 

Handwork  as  an  educational  medium — By  Phillip  Boswood  Ballard. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  1915.  228  p.  $1.00. 

In  this  volume  we  find  a  clear  statement  of  reasons  which 
justify  handwork  and  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  any 
educational  institution  for  the  training  of  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Ballard  claims  that  the  extension  of  manual  and  other 
activities  in  our  schools  calls  for  a  critical  examination  of 
their  educational  value,  and  the  formulation  of  principles 
which  would  serve  to  guide  them  into  the  most  profitable 
channels. 

After  one  or  two  well-written  chapters  upon  that  phase 
of  manual  work  strictly  called  psychical,  dealing  particularly 
with  the  nature  and  r61e  of  motor  imagery,  comes  a  chapter 
setting  forth  clearly  the  relation  between  motor  and  mental 
development.  Mr.  Ballard  holds  that  the  three  important 
factors  of  manual  skill  are  speed,  accuracy  and  fitness. 
Speed  and  accuracy,  he  claims,  are  largely  matters  of  me- 
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chanical  practise,  while  at  the  root  of  fitness  lies  intelli¬ 
gence.  “It  is  not  so  much  high  degree  of  skill  in  a  limited 
number  of  manual  operations  that  counts,  rather  the  variety 
of  the  adaptations  and  the  adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situations.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  young 
pupil  should  have  a  rich  and  vital  expression  of  special 
relations,  of  properties  of  a  variety  of  materials  and  of  the 
operation  of  simple  physical  laws,  and  should  gain  experi¬ 
ence  as  far  as  possible  by  bringing  his  intelligence  to  bear 
upon  his  material  environment.  Handwork  in  the  schools 
is  a  means  to  that  end.” 

Most  of  the  remaining  chapters  set  forth  the  results  of 
numerous  experiments  on  the  physiological  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  a  chapter  on  ambidexterity,  in  which  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  which 
show  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  left-handed  child  use 
his  right  hand,  primarily  results  in  harm  to  the  child’s 
nervous  system. 

The  book  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  being  rich  in  helpful 
suggestions  based  on  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  subject, 
particularly  in  such  chapters  as  the  ones  relating  to  Play 
and  Work,  the  Place  of  Drills  in  Manual  Education,  and  in 
the  chapters  on  Directed  Handwork  and  Original  Handwork. 
In  his  r4sum6  he  justifies  the  teaching  of  manual  training 
on  social  and  utilitarian  grounds  claiming  for  it  a  beneficial 
influence  over  both  intellect  and  character. 

While  this  book  offers  nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
field  of  handwork  as  an  educational  medium,  it  does  give 
a  clear  statement  of  the  ideas  of  manual  training  generally 
accepted  now  by  educators. 

On  the  practical  side  teachers  will  find  its  greatest  value 
in  the  numerous  experiments  along  all  lines  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  open  up  new  lines  of  thought  and  discussion 
which  must  prove  very  helpful  to  those  interested  in  manual 
training. 

It  is,  for  that  reason,  a  book  well  worth  reading. 

C.  C.  S1.EFFEL 


Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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Pre-Meiji  education  in  Japan — By  Frank  Alanson  Lombard,  Doshisha 

University,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Published  by  Kyo  Bun  Kwan,  Tokyo.  233  p. 

$2.00. 

It  is  evident  that  a  nation  which  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  the  mastery  of  western  culture  and  plays  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  present  day 
as  does  Japan,  must  have  foundations  deep  in  the  past. 
However,  so  far  as  general  information  goes,  one  might 
suppose  that  its  system  of  education  if  not  its  history  began 
in  1868. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Nitobe,  in  his  Uttle  volume  entitled 
Bushido,  revealed  to  the  western  world  the  spirit  of  the 
old  education  of  Japan.  The  enthusiasm  of  an  advocate, 
the  exalted  theme  of  the  moral  ideal  of  a  great  people, 
charm  of  style,  the  astonishing  mastery  of  western  language 
and  culture  that  enabled  an  oriental  to  produce  an  English 
classic,  unite  to  make  that  volume  one  of  unusual  sig¬ 
nificance.  Despite  its  great  merits  it  has  defects  due  chiefly 
to  its  brevity  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  plea.  The  volume 
by  Dr.  Lombard  supplements  the  earlier  one  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  Wealth  of  historical  detail,  scientific  analysis, 
unbiased  judgment,  reserved  presentation,  unite  to  make 
this  a  more  reliable  if  less  readable  book  than  the  former. 

The  volume  treats  of  the  early  intellectual  awakening  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  traces  the 
development  and  workings  of  the  government  system  from 
that  time  to  the  opening  of  the  Meiji  period  (middle  nine¬ 
teenth  century),  discusses  the  nature  and  value  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women,  of  social  education,  of  the  physical  and 
ethical  aspects  of  this  old  education,  analyzes  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  second  awakening  of  the  Japanese  during  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  presents  an  outline 
of  the  educational  problems  facing  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  The  last  chapter  finds  an  appropriate  place  under 
the  title  of  the  volume  in  that  the  author  discovers  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  present  problems  of  Japanese  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  ancient,  that  is,  the  pre-Meiji  period.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  religious,  moral,  political 
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and  social,  the  last  concerned  chiefly  with  the  position  and 
education  of  women. 

Aside  from  its  importance  as  a  scholarly  presentation 
of  a  period  but  little  known  and  of  the  eduction  of  a  people 
inadequately  understood,  it  possesses  peculiar  value  in 
presenting  a  scheme  of  education  which  finds  its  chief  sig¬ 
nificance  in  social  processes  and  customs  rather  than  in 
schools. 

Paul  Monroe 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  overcoming  of  distraction  and  other  resistances — By  John  J.  B.  Morgan. 

Archives  of  Psychology,  New  York.  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Science  Press. 
The  relation  of  quickness  of  learning  to  retentiveness — By  Darwin  Oliver 
Lyon,  Archives  of  Psychology,  New  York.  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Science 
Press. 

Methods  of  testing  school  children  for  defects  of  vision  and  hearing — By 
Harvey  A.  Peterson,  Archives  of  Psychology,  New  York.  R.  S.  Wood- 
worth,  Science  Press. 

Mr.  Morgan  first  summarizes  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  on  the  effect  of  distraction  on  attention.  He 
then  describes  his  method  of  investigating  the  influence 
of  noise  on  the  time  and  accuracy  of  reaction.  He  developed 
several  intricate  pieces  of  apparatus  which  enabled  him 
to  secure  exact  records  of  the  performance  of  a  number  of 
subjects  in  the  execution  of  tasks  of  different  degrees  of 
complexity.  In  general  the  experiments  consisted  of  ex¬ 
posing  letters  under  varying  conditions  but  always  in  chance 
order  to  a  subject  who  reacted  by  pressing  special  keys 
to  correspond  with  the  particular  letters  exposed.  The 
simplest  task  consisted  in  the  subject  looking  at  an  ex¬ 
posed  letter  and  pressing  the  proper  key  in  the  shortest 
possible  interval  of  time.  In  the  second  task  the  subject 
translated  the  exposed  letter  into  a  number  and  then  prest 
the  proper  key.  The  remaining  tasks  were  increasingly  com¬ 
plicated  thru  translation  of  the  exposed  letter  into  codes. 
The  purpose  in  having  tasks  of  different  degrees  of  com¬ 
plexity  was  to  determine  whether  noise  had  a  different  effect 
upon  the  performance  of  simple  as  compared  with  compli¬ 
cated  reactions. 
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The  author  describes  in  detail  the  apparatus  which  he 
devised  for  his  measurements,  and  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  exact  technique  in  psychological 
experiments  would  do  well  to  read  his  description.  He 
studied  not  only  the  time  and  accuracy  of  reactions,  but 
he  also  secured  records  of  effort  made  and  of  breathing. 
For  disturbances  he  produced  nine  different  sorts  of  noises, 
and  six  different  records  on  a  graphophone.  Most  of  the 
noises  were  made  by  bells  and  buzzers  placed  in  different 
relations  to  the  reagents.  The  records  consisted  of  familiar 
vocal  solos,  instrumental  selections,  and  two  humorous 
speeches. 

In  general  the  results  show  that  the  subjects  used  by 
Mr.  Morgan  reacted  as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  disturbance  as  of  quiet.  In  certain  cases  sub¬ 
jects  reacted  more  rapidly  with  disturbance  than  without 
it.  Such  subjects  in  every  case  resisted  the  disturbance 
by  means  of  articulation.  The  disturbance  apparently 
increased  the  reagent’s  effort  with  the  result  that  his  re¬ 
actions  were  slightly  more  rapid.  Articulation  was  always 
accompanied  by  increased  breathing  ratio,  which  indi¬ 
cated  clearly  enough  that  the  subject  was  aroused  by  the 
noise  and  was  exerting  himself  to  resist  it.  This  fact  was 
shown  particularly  in  increased  effort.  Every  subject 
exerted  greater  pressure  on  the  key  during  periods  of  dis¬ 
turbance  than  of  quiet.  He  was  unaware  that  a  record  was 
being  made  of  pressure,  and  he  was  apparently  unaware 
that  the  amount  of  effort  he  was  exerting  varied  under  quiet 
as  compared  with  disturbance.  The  author  concludes 
that  a  subject  always  exerts  greater  effort  in  the  performance 
of  a  task  under  conditions  of  noise  than  of  quiet.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  prevailing  popular  belief  that  one  always 
works  with  increased  tension  under  distracting  influences. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  conclusion  that  noise  does  not  decrease 
the  rapidity  or  accuracy  of  reaction,  except  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  period  of  disturbance,  is  also  in  accord  with 
prevailing  popular  views  on  the  subject.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  these  experiments  do  not  cover  all  varieties 
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of  intellectual  processes.  They  relate  only  to  comparatively 
simple  reactions,  in  which  the  stimuli  are  objective  and  the 
response  motor.  From  stimulation  to  reaction  was  com¬ 
paratively  definite  and  objective;  the  subjects  had  in  each 
case  to  look  from  one  thing  to  another  and  finally  to  execute 
a  motor  act.  Now,  suppose  they  had  been  required  to 
solve  an  original  geometrical  problem,  as  an  instance  in 
which,  let  us  suppose,  they  would  need  to  consider  ten 
distinct  elements  which  were  not  presented  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  stimulus.  The  solution  would  require  a  process 
of  selection  of  specific  factors  out  of  possibly  a  large  number 
which  might  be  recalled.  In  this  case  the  attention  would 
probably  be  much  less  stable.  It  may  be  the  case  that 
attention  can  be  held  to  a  series  of  definite  acts  either  in 
looking  or  in  motor  reaction  more  easily  than  it  can  be  held 
to  a  process  of  recall  and  selection  of  a  number  of  factors 
which  are  related  according  to  a  specific  principle  to  the 
initial  factor  or  stimulus.  Would  the  reaction  time  and 
accuracy  of  solution  in  such  a  case  have  been  affected  by 
disturbances?  Mr.  Morgan’s  experiments  give  no  answer 
to  this  question. 

The  author  presents  his  material  in  a  clear,  interesting 
and  pleasing  style. 

Since  the  experiments  of  Ebbinghaus  on  memory  thirty 
years  ago  there  have  been  numerous  studies  made  on  the 
relation  of  the  method  of  learning  to  retentiveness,  recall 
and  memory.  Mr.  Lyon  summarizes  these  investigations, 
and  shows  that  there  has  been  disagreement  among  investi¬ 
gators.  Some  have  found  that  those  who  learn  most  rapidly 
retain  the  best,  while  others  have  reached  just  the  opposite 
conclusion,  tho  the  majority  have  decided  that  rapid  learn¬ 
ing  favors  retentiveness. 

One  infers  from  statements  made  by  the  author  in  Chapter 
II  that  after  reviewing  all  the  literature  on  the  relation  of 
the  method  of  learning  to  retentiveness  he  concluded  that 
the  problem  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
vise  a  method  of  investigation  which  will  yield  similar  re¬ 
sults  in  the  hands  of  different  investigators.  In  order  to 
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demonstrate  this  fact  he  conducted  an  elaborate  series 
of  investigations,  employing  three  methods  differing  from 
one  another  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  material  to 
be  learned  and  in  the  manner  of  having  it  reproduced. 
His  first  method  tested  ability  to  reproduce  material  as 
soon  as  the  subject  thought  he  had  thoroly  learned  it. 
In  his  second  method  he  tested  ability  to  reproduce  after 
a  lapse  of  one  week  the  material  originally  learned,  first 
without  fresh  presentation  and  then  with  one  presentation. 
In  his  third  method  he  gave  his  subjects  the  original  material 
and  allowed  each  to  take  his  time  for  relearning  it.  Ac¬ 
curate  record  was  kept  of  the  time  taken  in  each  case.  The 
author  analyzes  these  methods,  and  points  out  certain  in¬ 
herent  defects  in  each  of  them. 

The  outcome  of  his  investigation  is  on  the  whole  nega¬ 
tive.  He  has  done  psychologists  and  teachers  a  service, 
tho,  in  emphasizing  the  complex  character  of  memory  as 
involved  in  practically  all  educational  work.  The  inves¬ 
tigators  who  have  studied  retentiveness  have  used  very 
simple  material,  without  complicated  relations  of  any  sort. 
No  one,  so  far  as  the  present  reviewer  knows,  has  used  such 
complex  material  as  is  involved  in  the  learning  of  a  geo¬ 
metrical  proposition,  fpr  instance,  or  in  the  analysis  of  a 
sentence,  and  so  on.  In  Mr.  Lyon’s  investigation  the 
material  employed,  which  consisted  of  the  learning  of  liter¬ 
ary  selections,  including  poetry,  is  quite  simple  and  un¬ 
complicated  as  compared  with  much  of  the  material  which 
is  taught  in  the  regular  school  subjects. 

Again,  the  author  did  not  attempt  to  test  individual 
peculiarities  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  material 
which  can  be  learned  most  readily  and  retained  most  effec¬ 
tively.  The  reviewer  has  before  him  a  report  from  a  demon¬ 
stration  high  school  of  the  work  of  a  boy  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  has  a  record  of  excellent  in  physics,  but  he  has 
very  near  the  lowest  grade  given  in  German.  He  has  had 
foiu’  years  of  German,  and  only  five  months  of  physics. 
He  makes  a  greater  effort  to  learn  his  German  than  he  does 
his  physics,  but  he  says  he  can  not  remember  words  and 
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especially  grammatical  rules,  but  he  can  always  remember 
the  laws  in  physics.  Another  report  from  the  same  school 
on  the  work  of  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age  indicates  that  she 
is  excellent  in  Latin,  but  she  has  a  low  mark  in  arithmetic. 
When  questioned  she  says  she  can  learn  Latin  so  easily, 
but  she  can  not  remember  the  way  to  solve  the  problems 
which  her  teacher  gives  her  during  the  recitation  period. 
These  instances  are  mentioned  incidentally  to  illustrate  the 
complex  character  of  the  problem  of  memory.  The  author 
has  not  accomplished  much  more  than  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  but  this  is  a  service  well  worth 
rendering.  He  has  made  it  clear  that  retentiveness  is  only 
one  factor  in  memory,  tho  not  infrequently  they  are  treated 
as  tho  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Lyon  pre¬ 
sents  a  few  tentative  suggestions  which  should  be  of  help 
to  the  teacher,  altho  some  of  them  are  already  understood 
— for  instance,  that  the  attitude  of  the  learner  toward  his 
work  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  retention.  The 
students  who  have  the  highest  marks  in  their  studies  have 
the  best  memories.  Those  who  try  to  establish  logical 
connections  between  the  materials  they  are  learning  learn 
more  slowly  than  those  who  master  them  in  an  auditory 
or  motor  way  without  associative  connections. 

In  this  sixteen-page  pamphlet.  Professor  Peterson  calls 
attention  to  the  work  which  is  being  done  thruout  the 
country  in  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  But 
inspection  is  not  feasible  at  the  present  time  in  small  town 
schools  and  in  rural  schools.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable 
that  teachers  should  be  able  to  make  simple  tests  upon  chil¬ 
dren  to  determine  visual  and  hearing  defects.  The  author 
gives  suggestions  for  making  the  tests.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  would  be  more  illuminating  to  a  novice  if  the 
test  cards  had  actually  been  printed,  and  if  the  directions 
had  been  given  with  special  reference  to  these  charts.  Di¬ 
rections  are  given  also  for  making  tests  by  the  use  of  lenses. 
These  directions  would  have  been  more  effective  if  they 
could  have  been  illustrated  by  sketches  or  photographs 
showing  precisely  how  the  tests  were  to  be  made.  Samples 
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are  given  of  the  various  sizes  of  print,  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  proper  size  type  for  different  purposes. 

In  testing  hearing,  Professor  Peterson  suggests  first  the 
test  by  whispered  speech.  The  difficulty  in  this  test  is  in 
establishing  a  proper  range  for  normal  hearing.  Also 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  volume  of  speech 
uniform.  Many  teachers  could  not  make  use  of  this  test 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  It  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  use  the  watch  test,  altho  the  whispered  speech 
test  is  of  service  in  suggesting,  in  a  rough  way,  whether 
pupils  have  marked  defects.  It  should  be  remembered 
further,  tho,  that  when  either  words  or  numbers  are  whis¬ 
pered  there  is  an  element  of  apperception  entering  in, 
which  may  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  test  of  hear¬ 
ing  per  se.  Also  the  factor  of  suggestion  is  an  important 
one.  Often  teachers  who  try  these  tests  suggest  so  much 
to  their  subjects  that  they  do  not  get  the  actual  ability  of 
the  latter. 

M.  V.  O’Shea 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 

A  very  striking  book  which  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
series  of  recent  publications  on  the  national  history  of 
France,  is  The  century  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Louis  Battifol, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Elsie  F.  Buckley.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1916.  430  p.  $2.50.) 

One  of  the  oldest  stories  in  the  literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  is  translated  and  told  again  in  admirable 
fashion  by  Ernest  J.  B.  Kirtlan  in  his  Story  of  the  Beowulf. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1916.  210  p. 

$1.50.) 

The  English  and  Scotch  universities  continue  to  produce 
the  very  best  type  of  theological  literature.  Attention 
may  well  be  directed  to  a  volume  containing  the  latest 
seriesi  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
on  the  Robertson  Foundation.  It  is  entitled  The  ministry 
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in  the  church.  The  author  is  Rev.  H.  J.  Wotherspoon. 
(London:  Longmans  Green  &  Company,  1916.  208  p. 

4s  6  d.) 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  in  American  educational 
hterature  a  really  wise  and  searching  bit  of  philosophical 
criticism.  As  an  example  of  sound  and  scholarly  work  we 
unreservedly  commend  FroeheVs  kindergarten  principles,  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Columbia  University.  It 
is  some  years  since  there  has  been  so  complete  and  so  well- 
reasoned  a  setting  forth  of  the  essential  principles  of  Froebel’s 
theory  and  practise.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1916.  216  p.) 

The  already  rich  textbook  literature  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  has  been  increased  by  The  principles  of  agronomy, 
by  Professors  Harris  and  Stewart,  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College.  This  is  a  textbook  of  crop  production  intended 
for  use  in  high  schools  and  the  short  courses  now  generally 
given  at  agricultural  colleges  thruout  the  country.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.  448  p.) 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  some  of  the  newer 
developments  of  the  social  and  educational  work  in  cities, 
that  need  has  been  found  for  an  English-Italian  phrase 
book  for  social  workers,  by  Edith  Waller.  This  book  is  in¬ 
tended  to  help  the  American  social  worker,  teacher,  physi¬ 
cian  or  nurse,  who  in  daily  work  find  need  for  a  small 
store  of  colloquial  Italian.  The  book  is  exceedingly  well 
done  and  may  be  highly  commended  to  those  who  are  at 
work  in  these  fields.  (Morristown,  N.  J.:  Published 
by  the  author.  1916.  178  p.  75  c.) 

A  great  mass  of  educational  literature  is  accumulating, 
some  of  it  of  dubious  value,  which  may  or  may  not  be  use¬ 
ful  hereafter  as  material  or  sources  for  students  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  and  practise.  A  painstaking  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  work  of  this  type  is  School  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration,  a  concrete  study  based  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
school  survey,  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  of  Stanford 
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University,  assisted  by  a  half  dozen  other  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  (Yonkers:  The  World  Book  Company. 
1916.  346  p.) 

The  development  of  the  common  school  system  of  North 
Carolina  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  we 
welcome  the  historical  sketch  of  it  contained  in  Public 
school  education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Edgar  W.  Knight,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  North  Carolina.  (Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  1916.  384  p.  $1.50.) 

One  of  the  best  known  of  contemporary  English  writers 
on  educational  subjects  is  Mr.  M.  W.  Keatinge,  reader  in 
education  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Studies  in  education  are  judicious  and  well  thought 
out.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  more  use  made  of 
the  best  American  and  French  contributions  to  educational 
theory.  (London:  A.  &  C.  Black.  1916.  205  p.  $1.60.) 

A  rewriting  of  the  well-known  Newsholme’s  School 
hygiene  by  Dr.  James  Carr,  is  intended  to  make  that  book 
somewhat  more  useful  for  teachers  and  students  of  the 
present  generation.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1916.  352  p.  $1.25.) 

A  book  which  is  more  exhaustive  than  similar  text¬ 
books  generally  in  use,  and  yet  less  extensive  than  the  larger 
treatises  on  the  subject  is  Fundamentals  of  psychology,  by 
Professor  E.  B.  Pillsbury,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1916.  562  p. 

$2.00.) 

It  is  possible  to  spin  out  too  long  and  too  thin  what  may 
usefully  be  said  about  a  relatively  simple  matter.  The 
book  entitled  The  question  as  a  factor  in  teaching,  by  Professor 
John  W.  Hall,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  is  all  well  enough,  but  why  so  much  of  it?  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1916.  190  p.  $1.25.) 

Experimental  education,  by  Assistant  Professor  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  illustrates  a  type  of 
book  which  is  very  much  overvalued.  Any  really  skilful 
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and  experienced  teacher  could  put  limitations,  at  once  and 
heavily,  upon  the  significance  of  the  sort  of  work  described 
here,  which  must  be  drawn  from  his  large  practical  expe¬ 
rience  and  from  his  dealings  with  the  concrete  problems 
of  the  schoolroom  in  their  multifarious  variety.  If  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  by  the  author’s  method  are  used  to  sug¬ 
gest  and  to  criticize,  they  are  well  enough.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  taken  as  a  basis  of  ordered  practise,  they 
are  an  insufficient  foundation  on  which  to  build.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1916.  220  p.  $1.30.) 

Professor  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest,  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  offers  in  his  volume  entitled  Supervised  study  a  very 
valuable  treatment  of  a  real  educational  need  and  of  a  gen¬ 
uinely  educational  process.  To  teach  pupils  to  study  and  to 
supervise  them  in  studying  so  far  as  may  be  needed  to  teach 
them  how  to  study,  are  essentials  of  good  school  work. 
Teachers,  and  particularly  history  teachers,  will  find  much 
that  is  helpful  between  the  covers  of  this  book.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1916.  433  p.  $i-35-) 

One  would  hardly  think  there  was  room  for  another 
textbook  on  the  general  principles  of  economics,  but  here 
is  one  entitled  Economic  principles,  by  Professor  Felter,  of 
Princeton  University.  It  is  a  sound  and  well-thought-out 
book  with  some  novelties  of  terminology.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  523  p.  $1.75.) 

A  very  excellent  book  which  is  more  than  a  source  book 
and  more  than  an  ordinary  history  is  entitled  American 
debate,  by  Marion  Mills  Miller.  The  author  sets  out  by 
topics  a  number  of  important  questions  in  the  history  of 
American  public  life,  and  traces  the  debates  on  these  ques¬ 
tions  with  ample  citations  and  with  personal  sketches. 
The  result  is  to  make  a  book  which  is  not  only  valuable  for 
reference  but  instructive.  The  first  volume  deals  with 
Colonial,  State  and  National  Rights;  the  second,  with 
The  Land  and  Slavery  Questions.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1916.  467  and  417  p.  $4.00.) 
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Twenty-five 

suggestions 


Under  the  above  caption,  Professor  Frank¬ 
lin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University, 
has  printed  a  striking  leaflet  addrest 
“to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  completed  an  Amer¬ 
ican  college  education  and  are  now  pursuing  graduate 
studies  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees.”  The  author 
adds  in  a  footnote  that  all  of  his  suggestions  were 
directly  provoked  by  outrages  committed  in  dissertations 
offered  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  in  one  university  department  in  one  year. 

The  twenty-five  suggestions  are  these: 


1.  Don’t  say  “between”  when  you  mean  "among.”  Look  up  these 
words  in  the  dictionary. 

2.  Don’t  say  "consider”  when  you  mean  "regard”  or  “think”  or  "view.” 

3.  Don’t  say  "coordinate”  when  you  mean  "correlate.”  Look  up 
these  words  in  the  dictionary. 

4.  Don’t  say  "differentiate”  when  you  mean  "discriminate”  or  "distin¬ 
guish  from.” 

5.  Don’t  say  "due  to”  when  you  mean  "attributable  to”  or  “on  account 
of,”  or  perhaps  something  else.  "Due  to”  is  inaccurate  and  slovenly. 

6.  Don’t  say  "during”  when  you  mean  “in.” 

7.  Don’t  say  "eventuate”  when  you  mean  "occur”  or  “happen.” 

8.  Don’t  say  "motivate”  when  you  mean  "move,”  or  "force  of  motiva¬ 
tion”  when  you  mean  "motive.” 

9.  Don’t  say  "phenomena”  (plural)  when  you  mean  "phenomenon” 
(singular). 

10.  Don’t  forget  that  "none”  is  a  contraction  of  "no  one”  and  takes  the 
verb  "is,”  not  "are.” 

11.  Don’t  say  "people”  when  you  mean  "individuals”  or  "persons.” 
Neither  fifty  Kaisers  not  fifty  “wops”  are  fifty  people. 

12.  Don’t  say  "point  of  view”  when  you  mean  "view”  or  "opinion.” 
The  phrase  "point  of  view”  is  now  and  then  both  accurate  and  useful,  but  it 
should  be  employed  sparingly. 

13.  Don’t  say  "sociological”  when  you  mean  "social,”  or  "psychological” 
when  you  mean  "mental”  or  "psychical,”  or  "biological”  when  you  mean 
"organic”  or  "vital,”  or  "physiological”  when  you  mean  “physical.” 

14.  Don’t  overwork  "hence.” 
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15.  Don’t  begin  as  many  as  ninety-five  per  cent  of  your  sentences  with 
“thus.” 

16.  Don’t  say  “startling  fact,”  “downward  path,”  “step  by  step.” 
These  phrases  are  stigmata  of  the  exhorter. 

17.  Don’t  say  “I  will”  or  "I  would”  when  you  mean  "I  shall”  or  “I 
should,”  and  don’t  say  "you  shall”  or  “you  should”  or  “he  shall”  or  “he 
should”  when  you  mean  “you  will”  or  “you  would,”  or  “he  will”  or  “he 
would.” 

18.  Don’t  split  infinitives. 

19.  Don’t  separate  an  auxiliary  verb  from  its  verb  or  participle  unless 
you  are  using  more  than  one  auxiliary  with  one  verb.  Do  not  say  “This 
should  never  happen,”  altho  it  is  true.  “This  never  should  happen”  is 
equally  true  and  is  also  correct.  But  you  may  say  “T^iis  should  never  have 
happened,”  if  you  like  it  better  than  “This  never  should  have  happened.” 

20.  Don’t  forget  that  skipping  about  from  tense  to  tense — commingling 
past,  present  and  future — in  one  time  and  paragraph,  has  not  even  a  Berg- 
sonian  justification.  It  is  blasphemous,  ungrammatical  and  annoying. 

21.  Don’t  forget  that  a  sentence  into  which  you  have  put  more  than  fifty 
words  is  probably  awkward  and  unclear. 

22.  Don’t  fail,  after  you  have  written  a  sentence,  to  look  it  over  and  trans¬ 
late  it  into  ideas  (if  you  can),  and  decide  whether  or  not  it  tells  the  reader 
anything. 

23.  Don’t  fail  to  go  over  your  pages  diligently,  and  relentlessly  “thin 
out”  words.  A  good  writer  takes  a  hint  from  a  good  gardener. 

24.  Don’t  think  that  atrocities  are  pardonable  and  may  be  imitated  if 
they  are  committed  in  books  written  by  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who 
are  known  as  “stylists”  or  “authors.”  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  said 
something  brief  and  appropriate  about  “stylists”  if  he  had  been  called  one. 
He  wrote  well,  because  he  had  something  to  say  and  wanted  to  be  understood. 
A  good  writer  addresses  persons  who  have  to  comprehend,  to  decide  and  to 
act.  “Stylists”  write  for  publishers,  posterity  and  Chautauqua  Circles. 

25.  Don’t  believe  that  “up-to-date”  American  school  teachers,  college 
professors  and  “educators,”  with  occasional  exceptions,  know  how  to  use  the 
English  language.  They  don’t.  If  you  want  to  learn  to  write  well,  ransack 
garrets  and  old  book  shops  for  grammars  and  textbooks  of  rhetoric  that  were 
published  before  1875,  and  study  them  diligently. 

This  is  emphatic  and  convincing  testimony  that  the 
bachelor’s  degree  when  conferred  nowadays  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  college  means  little  or  nothing.  The  vague  and  feeble 
philosophizing  that  has  tickled  the  fancy  of  so  many  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers  during  the  past  few  years  and  has  led  them 
to  believe  that  they  were  really  making  progress  because 
they  were  intellectually  and  morally  restless,  and  the 
odd  notion  that  because  some  conspicuous  psychologists 
have  undisciplined  minds  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disci¬ 
pline,  will  disintegrate  any  educational  process  over  which 
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they  gain  an  influence.  It  is  no  more  possible  today  than 
it  has  been  in  days  gone  by  to  make  educational  silk  purses 
out  of  educational  sows’  ears.  Probably  all  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  properly  outraged  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giddings  by  their  lack  of  education,  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  “views”  on  all  sorts  of  social,  philosophical, 
political  and  religious  questions.  They  are  like  engines 
with  boilers  of  great  capacity  and  no  steam.  They  can  not 
write  English  because  they  can  not  speak  English.  They 
can  not  write  correctly  because  they  can  not  think  correctly. 
They  have  spent  innumerable  years  in  school  and  in  col¬ 
lege  and  have  carefully  avoided  getting  an  education. 

If  Professor  Giddings  stood  alone,  he  might  perhaps  be 
thought  to  be  supersensitive,  but  unfortunately  he  is 
one  of  many.  University  teachers  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  almost  every  field,  teachers  of  law  and  of  medi¬ 
cine,  of  journalism  and  of  engineering,  practical  men  of 
affairs  who  wish  to  engage  college  graduates  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  all  unite  in  testifying  to  the  fact  that  whatever  else 
the  American  schools  and  colleges  may  just  now  be  doing, 
they  are  not  insisting  upon  the  merest  rudiments  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  education.  A  radical  attempt  to  deal  with  this  many- 
sided  question  would  be  more  promising  and  much  more 
in  the  public  interest  than  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of 
the  educational  discussing  and  paper-reading  which  now 
go  on  all  over  the  country. 


The  Buffalo  school 
survey 


The  examination  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo  by  the  Education 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
printed  in  its  results  under  this  title  in  a  document  of  200 
pages,  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Superintendent 
Emerson,  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  of  that 
city.  The  survey,  to  use  the  current  term,  begun  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1914,  and  completed  the  following  February,  was 
conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Finegan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  education  department.  The  report 
contains,  in  detail,  chapters  on  the  organization  and  admin- 
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istration  of  the  school  system,  the  school  plant,  teaching 
staff,  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  teaching  in  the  high 
schools,  industrial  education,  and  mandatory  statutes  and 
medical  inspection.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
laws  under  which  the  school  system  has  been  organized  and 
developed,  says  Commissioner  Finley’s  letter  of  transmittal, 
because  of  the  patent  fact  that  the  weaknesses  of  the  school 
system  are  fundamentally  those  inherent  in  its  organization. 
The  endeavor  has  been,  the  letter  continues,  to  call  attention 
to  the  sources  of  these  weaknesses  and  to  suggest  means  of 
remedying  them. 

The  local  educational  statutes  which  have  controlled  and 
regulated  the  administration  of  the  Buffalo  schools  down  to 
January  i,  1916,  were  enacted  in  1891,  when  the  charter  of 
the  city  was  revised,  and  since  then  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time  by  minor  amendments  only.  Under  these 
ordinances,  the  city  has  no  board  of  education,  but  powers 
usually  conferred  upon  such  boards  are  given  to  the  city 
itself,  and  the  common  council  as  the  governmental  agency 
of  the  city  has  possest  the  power  to  control  and  regulate  the 
operation  of  the  school  system.  The  city  has  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education  elected  by  popular  vote  as  a  city  officer. 
As  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  he 
possesses  the  power  to  recommend  to  the  common  council 
the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools,  to  select  the 
teachers  from  names  certified  to  him  by  the  board  of  school 
examiners  and  to  have  general  supervision  and  direction 
over  them.  The  board  of  examiners  consists  of  “five  citizens 
of  Buffalo”  who  receive  a  salary,  but  for  whom  no  quafifica- 
tions  are  prescribed.  This  board  has  the  duties  of  a  general 
supervision  of  the  examinations  set  to  determine  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  teachers,  and  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the 
schools  and  making  suggestions  as  to  their  conduct. 

At  the  general  election  in  1914,  a  new  charter  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  commission  form  of  municipal  government 
for  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to  become  operative  on  January  i, 
1916,  and  on  that  date  the  administration  of  the  schools  past 
under  the  control  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  act.  By 
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it,  the  legislative,  executive  and  administrative  powers  of  the 
city  are  vested  in  a  body  called  the  council,  consisting  of 
the  mayor  and  four  councilmen  whose  terms  of  office  are  four 
years  each.  The  law  relating  to  the  schools  specifies  that: 
“Until  otherwise  provided  by  the  council,  the  department  of 
public  affairs  shall  include  within  its  jurisdiction  the  matter 
of  public  instruction,  of  which  a  board  of  education  shall  be 
the  head.”  The  members  of  this  board,  which  is  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  five  members,  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council.  To  it  is 
given  charge  of  the  public  schools,  their  property,  expendi¬ 
tures  and  affairs,  under,  however,  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
council.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  education  is  con¬ 
tinued,  but  that  officer  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  council  on 
the  nomination  of  the  mayor.  Under  the  new  law  in  its 
details,  the  report  points  out,  the  council  is  given  such  broad 
and  general  powers  over  the  schools  that  it  possesses  absolute 
control  of  the  school  system.  The  actual  powers,  however, 
which  this  body  exercises,  and  the  duties  which  it  has  to  per¬ 
form,  are  not  defined. 

The  report  summarizes  the  whole  matter  as  arrived  at 
thru  the  survey  somewhat  drastically,  but  convincingly,  as 
follows :  “The  ineffectiveness  of  the  supervision  of  theschools, 
the  inefficiency  in  the  teaching  force,  the  utter  lack  of  re¬ 
spect  for  superior  authority  which  permeates  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  the  waste  of  pupils’  time  and  of  taxpayers’  funds,  the 
absence  of  good  business  methods  and  procedure,  and  the 
failure  to  obtain  from  the  public  school  system  the  greatest 
service  which  that  system  is  capable  of  rendering  the  city,  all 
of  which  will  be  clearly  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of 
this  report,  are  directly  traceable  to  the  type  of  organization 
under  which  the  school  system  of  Buffalo  has  been  controlled, 
operated  and  managed  for  a  half  century.  The  continuance 
of  the  same  general  plan  of  school  organization  does  not  give 
to  the  city  of  Buffalo  encouragement  to  believe  that  the  city 
will  have  under  such  plan  a  more  stable,  independent,  effi¬ 
cient  and  effective  administration  of  her  public  school 
system.” 
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As  in  most  things  mundane,  the  conditions  at  hand,  never¬ 
theless,  are  not  wholly  bad,  and  the  report  affirms  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  weak  points  of  the  Buffalo  school  system 
and  the  criticisms  that  are  made  upon  it,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  having  possest  many  progressive  features.  If  the  vital 
defects,  however,  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  system  which  are  responsible  for  the  inefficiency  existing 
in  the  work  of  the  schools,  it  is  asserted,  are  to  be  eliminated, 
and  the  schools  are  to  be  organized  and  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  the  legal  foundation  upon  which  the  school 
system  is  operated  and  maintained  must  be  wholly  recon¬ 
structed. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  further  emphasizes  this  fact.  “While,”  he  writes,  “there 
may  be  improvements  here  and  there  under  the  present 
system,  and  while  there  may  be  conceivably,  an  excellent 
general  condition,  as  there  are  now  excellencies  of  individual 
schools  and  teachers,  no  enduring  progress  can  be  expected 
until  the  whole  system  is  so  organized  as  to  confide  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  schools  in  a  board  of  education,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  political  association,  which  shall  have  full  power 
to  administer  the  schools  and  full  responsibility  for  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

The  report,  as  indicated,  contains  a  complete  survey  of  the 
schools  in  their  equipment,  organization  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  which  is  a  model  of  statement,  as  it  is  of  the  under¬ 
standing  and  rating  of  the  conditions  described.  It  is,  withal, 
as  its  source  would  promise,  thorogoing,  impartial  and  con¬ 
clusive,  and  from  all  these  points  of  view  an  altogether  not¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  growing  literature  of  educational 
publicity  and  of  educational  reform. 

College  entrance  ^^he  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
examination  board  t^ry  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board  is  concerned  in  the  main  with  the  examinations 
of  June,  1916,  the  statistics  of  which  are  given,  as  usual, 
in  detail.  The  year  under  review  is  noted  as  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  Board  as  the  first  in  an  area  of  enlarged 
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activities  and  increased  influence.  The  total  number  of 
candidates  examined  was  10,631,  or  considerably  more 
than  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  time, 
the  long-expected  and  much-discust  comprehensive  ex¬ 
aminations  were  held  and  vrere  made  the  basis  for  the  new 
or  alternative  plan  of  admission — otherwise  called  the  four- 
examination  plan — and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
these  examinations  were  taken  by  many  of  the  old  plan 
candidates,  who  substituted  them  for  the  ordinary  detached, 
or  separable  examinations  in  the  same  subjects. 

Both  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
and  the  establishment  of  the  comprehensive  examinations 
were  due  chiefly  to  the  joint  action  of  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton  Universities,  which  agreed  to  discontinue  their 
own  June  examinations,  and  offered  to  give  the  Board  with¬ 
out  charge  the  services  of  their  representatives  on  the  com¬ 
mittees  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  new  question 
papers.  Significant  of  a  further  extension  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Board  is  the  agreement  of  the  same  universities 
to  hold  their  September  admission  examinations  on  iden¬ 
tical  dates  and  to  make  arrangements  whereby  the  Board 
may  prepare  their  papers. 

In  detail,  1,087  schools  sent  candidates  to  the  June  ex¬ 
aminations.  Of  these,  568  were  public  schools,  sending 
3,784,  and  519  private  schools  sending  6,365  candidates, 
respectively.  In  addition,  482  candidates  were  either 
conditioned  college  students,  were  prepared  by  private 
tutors  or  self -prepared,  or  they  neglected  to  state  how  they 
had  received  their  preparation.  Furthermore,  of  all  the 
candidates  8,805  were  boys  and  1,826  girls.  Examinations 
were  held  for  the  first  time  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements 
in  biology,  botany,  zoology,  and  mechanical  drawing, 
adopted  in  1915.  Almost  51,000  answer  books  were  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  examinations.  Of  these,  2,000  were  compre¬ 
hensive  books  written  by  new  plan  candidates  and  1,000  com¬ 
prehensive  books  by  old  plan  candidates,  or  candidates  seek¬ 
ing  admission  on  the  basis  of  a  full  set  of  examinations 
not  reinforced  by  the  submission  of  a  detailed  school  record. 
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Nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  accordingly,  of  the  answer 
books  were  of  the  same  type  as  in  previous  years.  The 
subjects  in  which  the  comprehensive  examinations  were 
substituted  for  the  detached  or  separable  examinations 
were  chiefly  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  and  German. 
A  number  of  schools,  the  report  concludes,  seem  to  have 
seized  the  opportunity  to  discontinue  entirely  the  use  of 
the  older  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  usual 
appendixes  contain  a  list  of  readers,  the  classification  of 
candidates  according  to  the  location  of  the  examination 
center,  residence,  age,  the  institution  at  which  the  candi¬ 
date  wished  to  study,  and  the  institution  attended  during 
the  year  preceding  the  examination,  and,  finally,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Board. 

By  the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  April  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board,  examinations  will  hereafter  always  begin 
on  the  third  Monday  in  June.  This  date,  it  is  explained, 
represents  a  compromise  between  the  desires  of  those  who 
would  lengthen  and  those  who  would  shorten  the  school 
year,  between  the  public  schools  and  the  private  schools, 
and  between  North  and  South — “A  date,”  says  the  report, 
“which  while  entirely  satisfactory  to  none,  gives  compara¬ 
tively  small  offence  to  all.” 

During  the  year  under  review  no  new  college  was  admitted 
to  membership.  Last  spring.  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley  announced  their  intention  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  new  plan  of  admission  for  the  certificate  system. 
Should  this  proposed  change  go  into  effect,  nearly  two 
thousand  additional  candidates  would  take  these  examina¬ 
tions. 

The  influence  of  the  Board  and  its  work  is  perhaps  the 
most  constructive  and  salutary  single  influence  now  at 
work  in  American  education. 


Public  provision 
for  recreation  in 
New  York 


A  report  by  the  Committee  on  Recreation 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  issued  apart 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  city  govern¬ 


ment,  covers  the  activities  of  the  committee  diuing  nine 


months  of  1916,  with  an  account  of  work  in  progress,  a 
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general  resume  of  recreation  conditions  in  the  city,  and  the 
plans  of  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  1917  budget. 

The  Committee  on  Recreation,  according  to  the  report, 
has  four  main  tasks:  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  for  recreation  activities  in  New  York  City; 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  various  public  boards  affecting 
recreation  in  the  city;  to  coordinate  public  and  private 
agencies;  and  to  make  budget  recommendations  to  carry 
out  its  plans.  In  following  this  program,  the  report  points 
out,  steps  have  been  taken  for  a  thoro  survey  of  facilities 
and  needs;  progress  has  been  made  in  preventing  unneces¬ 
sary  duplication  between  the  work  of  public  departments; 
private  agencies  have  been  considered  in  mapping  out  public 
summer  playground  activities;  and  current  action  of  the 
city  under  the  budget  has  been  kept  in  line  with  future 
necessary  development. 

Public  recreation  provisions,  the  report  reminds  us, 
include  all  park  work,  recreation  piers,  gymnasiums,  swim¬ 
ming  pools  and  beaches,  and  not  merely  supervised  play¬ 
grounds  and  recreation  centers.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  recreation  development  of  New  York  City  falls  his¬ 
torically  into  four  periods.  The  first  is  the  period  of  the 
acquirement  of  large  parks,  from  1835  to  1888,  a  period 
marked  by  the  acquirement  of  Central  Park,  of  Prospect 
Park  in  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  series  of  large  parks  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

The  second  is  the  period  of  agitation  for  small  parks, 
from  1887  to  1897.  This  period  was  marked  by  much  play¬ 
ground  legislation,  only  part  of  which  was  effective.  Among 
the  laws  past  was  that  of  1887,  permitting  the  city  to  ex¬ 
pend  $1,000,000  annually  for  small  parks,  that  of  1888, 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  private  parks  and  play¬ 
ground  associations,  and  that  of  1895,  requiring  outdoor 
playgrounds  in  connection  with  all  new  school  buildings. 
During  this  period  the  first  playgrounds  were  organized 
under  private  auspices,  in  Brooklyn  in  1889  and  in  Man¬ 
hattan  in  1891,  and  Mulberry  Bend,  Corlears  Hook,  Seward, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  Parks  were  acquired. 
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The  third  period,  from  1897  to  1910,  is  a  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  school  recreation  work.  The  first  supervised  play¬ 
grounds  under  any  public  department  were  organized  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1898.  During  the  early  years 
of  this  period,  the  Board  of  Education  managed  play¬ 
grounds  in  park  property  and  on  recreation  piers,  and  had 
charge  of  swimming  baths  on  public  property  other  than 
its  own.  It  also  conducted  school  gardens  in  five  parks. 
Its  first  evening  recreation  centers  were  begun  in  1900  as 
a  continuation  of  summer  vacation  playgrounds.  In  1902, 
playgrounds  were  opened  under  the  Park  Department. 
These  park  playgrounds  were  at  first  unsupervised,  then 
later  supervised  by  attendants  who  were  responsible  to  a 
section  foreman  who  had  no  more  than  accidental  knowledge 
of  children  or  of  playground  work. 

The  fourth,  and  last  period,  from  1910  to  the  present  time, 
is  the  period  of  coordination.  When  the  playground  work 
began,  its  administration  was  centralized  in  the  Board  of 
Education.  During  the  preceding  period  this  centraliza¬ 
tion  was  gradually  broken  up.  In  1910  a  Bureau  of  Recrea¬ 
tion  under  the  Manhattan  Park  Department  was  organ¬ 
ized,  followed  in  1913  by  a  similar  bureau  in  the  Brooklyn 
Park  Department.  At  present  The  Bronx  and  Queens 
are  still  under  the  method  of  playground  administration 
found  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  prior  to  1910.  In  1911 
the  Public  Recreation  Commission  was  organized  under 
a  law  which  made  it  an  administrative  body  for  any  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities  turned  over  to  it,  and  a  body  to  report  on  recre¬ 
ation  matters  coming  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment . 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  in  1915  there  were  in 
New  York  City  554  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers, 
each  of  which  conducted  from  35  to  730  sessions  per  year. 
During  the  year  the  city  spent  $2,660,532  for  recreation 
under  both  Park  and  School  Departments,  of  which  $482,824, 
or  1 8. 1  per  cent,  was  for  active  recreation.  Of  the  total 
expenditure  for  recreation,  $325,417,  or  12.2  per  cent,  was 
for  supervised  active  recreation. 
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Careful  estimates  show  that  in  1915  there  were  in  New 
York  734,402  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  must  play  away  from  home.  The  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  at  school  and  park  playgrounds  in  that  year  varied 
from  less  than  100,000  to  185,186  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  failure  to  reach  a  larger  per  cent  of  the 
need  was  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  area  at  certain  places ; 
to  lack  of  proper  location  and  distribution  of  areas;  to  the 
small  number  of  sessions  at  certain  grounds;  and  to  failure 
to  assign  responsibility  in  each  neighborhood  for  knowing 
and  meeting  needs.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  at  hand 
in  the  development  of  recreation  conditions,  states  the  re¬ 
port,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  system  for  training  either 
recreation  workers  in  service  or  workers  who  are  seeking  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  service. 

The  report  contains  detailed  statistics  of  the  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  and  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
committee  in  conclusion  makes  the  emphatic  statement 
that  its  recommendations  for  the  betterment  of  existing 
conditions  in  the  provision  of  wider  faciUties  and  of  more 
intelligent  coordination  and  control  when  carried  out  will 
result  in  saving  the  city  many  thousands  of  dollars;  and 
that  their  purpose  is  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  return 
to  the  city  by  preventing  duplication  and  securing  exten¬ 
sions  along  the  lines  of  a  definite  policy. 


American 
Academy  in 
Rome 


The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  to  the  trustees  covers 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1916.  The 
report  summarizes  the  conditions  at  hand  in  the  Academy 
in  general,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  the  library  and  the  museum,  recounts  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year,  and  states  the  residential  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  Academy.  Appended  to  Director 
Carter’s  general  report  are  the  special  reports  of  Graham 
Phillips  Stevens,  Director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
Professor  Henry  A.  Sanders,  Acting  Director  of  the  School 
of  Classical  Studies,  and  of  Professor  Albert  W.  Van  Buren, 
Librarian  of  the  Academy. 
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The  report  as  a  whole  is  a  record  of  gratifying  progress 
in  the  midst  of  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  difficulties. 
“If  it  took  a  certain  courage,”  says  the  Director,  “to  open 
the  Academy  the  preceding  year,  when  Europe  was  at  war 
but  Italy  still  neutral,  it  required  a  still  greater  courage  to 
open  this  last  year  with  Italy  herself  at  war.”  He  goes  on, 
however,  to  say  that  never  has  courage  been  better  re¬ 
warded,  and  that  taking  it  all  in  all  the  year  has  been  more 
pleasant  and  much  easier  than  its  predecessor. 

The  war  inevitably,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  its 
effect  upon  the  work  of  the  Academy,  but  it  also  brought 
its  compensations.  To  quote  a  passage  well  worth  quoting: 
“On  the  surface  there  have  been  obvious  disadvantages. 
The  travels  of  our  students  have  of  necessity  become  more 
circumscribed  and  more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The 
taking  of  photographs  and  of  measurements  has  been  im¬ 
possible.  American  visitors  are  virtually  non-existing. 
No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  except  the  writer  has 
been  in  Rome  during  the  past  academic  year,  a  fact  which 
has  made  it  necessary  that  the  director  should  undertake 
two  journeys  to  America.  But  we  must  not  forget  the 
compensations — Rome  without  tourists,  the  city  come  into 
its  own  again,  the  ‘contadini*  as  visitors  ‘seeing  Rome 
first,’  peasants  from  the  Abruzzi  and  Sardinian  fishermen 
in  full  costume  on  the  Corso,  the  Pantheon  admired  by  the 
people  of  Calabria,  the  Forum  visited  by  peasants  from 
Scanno.  These  are  visions  which  we  who  were  born  since 
1870  never  expected  to  see.” 

The  Academy  on  its  part  responded  to  the  demands  of 
the  war  by  offering  the  Villa  Mirafiore,  its  former  residence^ 
to  the  committee  for  maimed  soldiers,  who  have  installed 
a  training  school  with  work  shops  for  those  who  have  lost 
arms  and  legs. 

In  spite  of  war  conditions  the  Academy  shows  a  total 
enrolment  for  1915-16  of  twenty  fellows  and  students,  as 
contrasted  with  eighteen  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
School  of  Classical  Studies  has  seriously  suffered,  however, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  report,  thru  the  practical  annihila- 
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tion  of  the  body  of  students  which  in  normal  times  has 
formed  a  large  part  of  its  attendance  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Fellows.  These  students  have  been  prevented  by 
the  war  from  coming  to  Europe,  and  the  School  has  been 
deprived  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  persons  who  would 
normally  be  present,  altho  not  technically  in  residence. 
An  important  event  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  the  Classical 
School  was  the  appointment  of  Professor  Charles  Upson 
Clark,  of  Yale,  as  its  Director. 

The  special  reports  of  the  several  Directors  show  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  interest  or  effort  in  the  activities  in  their  particular 
fields.  “The  turmoil  of  war,”  to  quote  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  “fortunately  affected  the  work  in  the 
School  even  less  than  it  did  the  previous  year,  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  soon  became  familiar  with  the  new  requirements  for 
travel  and  the  best  methods  of  working.  Altho  conditions 
were  not  normal,  yet  there  is  such  an  inexhaustible  amount 
of  material  thruout  Italy  that  every  student  found  con¬ 
genial  and  profitable  work  to  undertake.”  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  excursions 
were  made,  as  in  former  years,  to  sites  of  historical  and 
archaeological  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  and  ex¬ 
planatory  lectures  were  given  in  connection  with  them. 
A  trip  was  also  made,  and  participated  in  by  nearly  all  the 
students,  to  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  Director  of  the  Academy  at  the  end  of  his  report 
triumphantly  explains  that  altho  the  war  has  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  effect  upon  the  Academy’s  finances  by  cutting  off 
subscriptions  and  raising  prices,  the  situation  has  been 
met  l^y  rigid  economy  in  management  and  the  year  has 
been  finished  with  $4.79  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
In  the  concluding  words  of  the  report  he  says:  “We  thus 
step  forward  into  the  new  year,  with  our  budget  still  fur¬ 
ther  cut,  grimly  determined  to  make  it  go,  but  we  have 
a  steadily  growing  conviction  that  we  have  reached  the  limit 
of  our  economies.  So  long  as  the  war  lasts  and  our  work 
can  not  be  seen  face  to  face  it  may  be  difficult  to  cause  others 
to  share  this  conviction;  and  yet,  somehow,  we  feel  that 
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things  are  about  to  change  and  that  our  great  and  pros¬ 
perous  country  will  soon  take  a  proper  pride  in  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  we  stand  for,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  dreams  of  our  founders,  occupying  all 
of  our  properties  to  the  universal  service  of  art  and  letters 
and  the  glory  of  our  country  in  a  foreign  land.” 

The  cultivation  “The  cultivation  of  superficiality  has  in 
of  superficiality  Qur  modern  America  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  unknown  in  any  other  age  or  nation.  The  news¬ 
paper  that  we  glance  over  every  morning  encourages 
superficiality  by  arranging  its  matter  so  that  it  can  be 
hastily  skimmed  and  then  thrown  aside.  But  of  course 
the  cream,  if  it  be  worthy  of  so  flattering  a  term,  is  about 
all  one  cares  to  get  of  the  daily  news.  Reputable  maga¬ 
zines,  however,  have  adopted  the  newspaper  devices  of 
headlines  and  synoptical  outlines.  Even  the  light  serial 
novel  now  spares  the  belated  reader  the  trouble  of  turning 
back  and  reading  from  the  beginning.  What  has  pre¬ 
ceded  the  current  instalment  is  squeezed  into  a  few  pre¬ 
liminary  lines  of  fine  print,  even  up  to  the  very  closing 
chapters  of  the  story.  All  this  is  characteristic  of  our 
American  preference  for  knowingness  at  the  expense  of 
knowledge.  Deep  study,  prolonged  and  serious  reading, 
sustained  intellectual  effort,  any  concentration  of  atten¬ 
tion  beyond  that  called  for  by  the  illuminated  screen  of 
the  moving-picture  theatre,  are  generally  distasteful.  We 
take  little  pleasure  in  meditation  and  rumination;  the  only 
ruminants  among  us  are  the  gum-chewers.” — The  Dial, 
December  14,  1916. 

The  Revue  Internationale  de  L’Enseignement  has  been 
publishing  some  notes  on  instruction  in  the  United  States, 
written  by  an  American,  from  which  one  would  not  unnat¬ 
urally  gather  the  impression  that  the  United  States  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Fall  River,  or  at  most  by  the 
Connecticut  River. 

We  observe  in  the  editorial  columns  of  a  printed  paper 
called  “The  American  Issue,”  dated  January  13,  1917, 
which  uses  as  sub-title  the  words  “An  Advocate  of  Christian 
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Patriotism,”  this  statement:  “Those  acquainted  with  the 
exigencies  of  a  modern  university  well  know  how  pressure 
can  be  put  on  the  head  of  such  an  institution.”  If  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  printed  paper  named  have  any  information  on 
this  point,  the  pages  of  the  Educationai,  Review  are 
open  to  them  for  a  descriptive  article  giving  names,  dates, 
and  precise  circumstances.  The  particular  person  which 
the  passage  quoted  refers  to  is  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 
who  does  not  happen  to  be  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  but  who  is  so  competent  to  be  President  of 
any  university  that  the  mistake  in  his  title  may  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  interest  of  a  larger  truth. 

The  new  Index  for  Volumes  26-50  of  the  Educational 
Review  covering  the  years  from  June,  1903,  to  December, 
1915,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Librarians  and  teachers 
who  have  ready  access  to  this  Index  and  to  the  earlier  Index 
to  Volumes  1-25,  will  find  it  possible  to  use  quickly  the  en¬ 
tire  fifty  volumes  of  the  Educational  Review  with  their 
contents  of  articles,  discussions,  book  reviews  and  notes, 
covering  every  important  educational  topic  and  every  im¬ 
portant  educational  movement  of  the  past  quarter  century. 
The  possession  and  use  of  these  two  index  volumes  will 
greatly  increase  the  practical  value  of  a  full  set  of  the 
Educational  Review. 


